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HOLDERLIN AND SOPHOCLES* 
BY M. B. BENN 


One of the greatest vices of German Romantic literature is no doubt its 
tendency to freakishness and eccentricity. It is this that makes so much of 
Brentano and Tieck unreadable today. It is this that makes Jean Paul so 
much less durable than Jane Austen. The permanent interest of Hélderlin’s 
work is in no small measure due to the fact that — almost alone of his 
generation — he is free from that vice. At a time when Friedrich Schlegel 
was preaching the importance of the Willkiir of the poet, Hélderlin was 
realizing more and more clearly the importance of sobriety and discretion, 
the importance of maintaining firm artistic control even at the highest flight 
of inspiration, the importance of ‘poetic logic’, to use his own expression. 
For this saving insight H6dlderlin was indebted to the Greeks, especially to 
Pindar. Friedrich Beissner has told us! how Hélderlin, by devoted study, 
succeeded in perceiving the great degree of regularity in the Pindaric ode, 

while the other Romantics could see nothing in it but wild enthusiasm and 
lawless exuberance. We know now that the regular triads of Hélderlin’s 
later elegies and hymns are based on the antistrophic law — the strophe, 

antistrophe and epode — of the Pindaric lyric, and that it was with the 
example of Pindar before him that Hélderlin evolved the classical ideal of 
his later work: the ideal of the greatest precision and regularity combined 
with the maximum of feeling and atmosphere. 

Now just as, for Hélderlin, Pindar is the representative lyric poet, so 
Sophocles is the representative dramatic poet; and just as Hdélderlin had 
studied in Pindar the laws of lyric poetry, so we find him studying in 
Sophocles — especially in King Oedipus and Antigone — the laws of tragedy. 
Hélderlin’s comments on these tragedies begin with a reiteration of his faith 
in deliberate technique — ‘the ynxavh of the ancients’. He asserts that, in 
addition to something incalculable — “der lebendige Sinn’ — there is also a 
calculable principle of structure in the Oedipus and Antigone — ‘das kalkulable 
Gesetz’ — and he proceeds to indicate what he considers that principle to be. 
We are dealing here with critical observations which Hélderlin wrote at a 
time when his mind was beginning to give way, and — even with the help 
of Beissner* and Meta Corssen* — it is by no means easy to grasp his meaning. 
But I think we can make out the following: 

Hélderlin finds that both in the Oedipus and in the Antigone the dramatic 
action is interrupted at a certain point by an episode of a peculiar and dis- 
tinctive character — just as a line of verse may be interrupted by a caesura. 
He illustrates this by means of the following diagrams. 
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The structure of King Oedipus: | \ 
c ti i b 
: fa 
The structure of Antigone: a 
Cc , Lm ee ae 
In these diagrams the dramatic action is represented by the horizontal line 
C b, and that special episode or caesura which 


interrupts the action is represented by the oblique line a. In each of the 
tragedies this special episode is the scene in which Teiresias appears. As 
Teiresias is a prophet, this scene is distinguished from all the other episodes of 
the drama by being prophetic in content while the others are dramatic. The 
Teiresias scene is not part of the plot, nor is it essential to the plot. It is “das 
reine Wort’, as Hélderlin says. It reveals in words, discursively, what the 
action of the play reveals in dramatic terms — the will of the gods. Teiresias 
declares the will of the gods directly, while in the rest of the play we see it 
being worked out in practice. As the Teiresias scene thus contains within 
itself, in one sense, the meaning of the whole action, it has a peculiar weight 
and importance; and the equilibrium of the drama will therefore depend on 
the position of this scene in relation to the centre of interest in the dramatic 
action. There must be a balance of prophetic interest and dramatic interest. 
If the dramatic interest is concentrated on the end, the Teiresias scene must 
be placed near the beginning; if, on the contrary, the beginning is dramatic- 
ally more interesting, then Teiresias may only appear towards the end. King 
Oedipus has a rising action, gradually gaining in dramatic intensity until it 
reaches its climax at the end of the fourth episode. In other words, the 
dramatic interest tends towards b, so the Teiresias scene must incline towards 
c. The Antigone has a falling action. The dramatic tension is at a high pitch 
at the very beginning and reaches its climax as early as the second episode, 
after which it declines considerably. That is to say, the centre of dramatic 
interest is nearer to c, so the Teiresias scene must come nearer to b. 

I think there is much truth in this analysis of the structure of the two 
tragedies. It can hardly be disputed that Teiresias is to be regarded as express- 
ing the will of the gods, and it will be admitted that the Oedipus has a rising, 
Antigone a falling action. What is perhaps not so generally realized is the 
necessary relation between the particular curve of the action and the position 
of the Teiresias scene. In the Oedipus it would obviously have been super- 
fluous to introduce Teiresias at an advanced stage of the plot to proclaim the 
gods’ hostility to the hero at the very moment when their vengeance is being 
wreaked on his body! It is early in the play, when the position of Oedipus 
still seems unassailable, that the voice of prophecy needs to be heard. In 
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the Antigone, again, the heroine receives her prophetic justification only 
when it is most wanted — not when she is alle strong but in her hour of 
weakness and defeat. In short, Sophocles uses prophecy contrapuntally to 
plot. When the will of the gods seems to be suffering defeat in the action of 
the play, its supremacy is asserted in prophecy. When the will of the gods is 
prevailing in the action, the voice of prophecy can be silent. 

At this point it seems reasonable to inquire whether Hélderlin, having 
gained at least so much insight into the ‘calculable law’ of Sophocles’ 
tragedies, was able to make use of it in his own dramatic experiments, as in 
his later elegies and hymns he made use of his study of Pindar.‘ 

In Hélderlin’s Empedokles there appear to be some traces of the influence 
of Sophocles. For example, there is reason to suppose, as Ernst Miiller 
remarks,® that the girl called Panthea, who appears in this work, is distantly 
modelled on Sophocles’ heroine. But what concerns us much more, at 
present, is Friedrich Beissner’s suggestion that in Empedokles auf dem Aetna 
the figure of Manes has some affinity with the Teiresias of the Oedipus and 
Antigone.* Certainly Manes is described as a prophet, ‘der Alleswissende’, 
‘der Allerfahrne’, “der Seher’. May we not expect, then, that Manes will 
have a similar function in Empedokles to that which Hélderlin attributes to 
Teiresias in the two tragedies of Sophocles? 

On turning to Hélderlin’s tragedy we find that it is not so; and it is 
instructive to consider why it is not so, why it could not be so. 

We have noticed that in Sophocles Teiresias is the intermediary between 
the world of the gods and the world of men. He is the emissary of a higher 
power, whose arrival on the scene abruptly interrupts the ordinary course of 
human affairs. And for this reason — because Teiresias and Oedipus, or 
Teiresias and Creon, belong to different spheres of being (the supernatural 
and the natural) — there can be no real understanding between them. 
The longer they talk together the more bitterly they disagree. But the 
dialogue between Manes and Empedokles is of quite a different character. 
True, it begins with scornful taunts reminiscent of the altercation between 
Teiresias and Oedipus; but it ends in perfect harmony with the recognition 
of the fact that Manes has as much to learn from Empedokles as Empedokles 
has formerly learned from Manes. That is to say, Empedokles is just as much 
of a prophet as Manes; and what Hdlderlin is presenting to us is not the 
impact of the message of the gods on a human heart and mind — it is a dis- 
cussion between two chosen spirits equally far removed from the level of 
ordinary humanity. It is obvious how much this must weaken the dramatic 
situation — how it precludes the powerful effect of contrast and conflict 
which marks the Teiresias scenes in Sophocles. And everywhere in Hélder- 
lin’s tragedy, as compared with Sophocles, there is this loss of dramatic 
power and tension. 
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We must remember that in Sophocles the Teiresias scenes are merely 
episodes in a dramatic action which, though no doubt ultimately controlled 
by the gods, proceeds nevertheless in a world of very human men and 
women; and this dramatic action is carefully motivated from beginning to 
end, forming an unbroken chain of cause and effect. It has often been 
observed that the plot of the Oedipus is so closely woven that every detail 
acquires tremendous significance. It becomes a matter of vital importance, 
for example, to know whether Laius was killed by one assailant or by more 
than one, or to identify the man who handed over the child Oedipus to the 
Corinthian shepherd. 

There is nothing like this in Hdlderlin’s tragedy. Here the only events 
that matter are the ebb and flow of inspiration in the soul of the hero-prophet 
and this is virtually independent of external circumstances. What for 
Sophocles was merely an episode or interlude — prophetic reflection — has 
become, in a modern form, the very substance of Hélderlin’s tragedy; and 
that which for Sophocles was of chief importance and in which he scored his 
greatest triumph — the elaboration of the plot — has dwindled to nothing in 
Holderlin. 

Theoretically Hélderlin was perfectly aware that, unlike the lyric poet, 
a dramatist should not express directly in his work his own feeling and ex- 
perience. In tragedy, he says, ‘es ist nicht mehr der Dichter und seine eigene 
Erfahrung, was erscheint’.? But he was evidently unable to satisfy this re- 
quirement in practice. As in his Hyperion so also in his Empedokles: he chose a 
hero very similar to himself, a poet and thinker, with the result that his 
tragedy is all poetry and reflection with no action in it. Thus he misses in his 
own tragedy the equilibrium which he recognized in Sophocles. 

We know that one of the most remarkable features of Hélderlin’s career 
is the rapidity of the progress he made during the brief period of his fully 
conscious maturity. His poetry constantly gained in concreteness and vivid- 
ness; and it is conceivable that, under more favourable circumstances, he 
might have achieved more of the objectivity which drama requires, over- 
coming the propensity which he recognized and deplored in himself to 
shrink from the ugly and brutal facts of experience. But these, of course, are 
idle speculations. All that we know for certain is that the one tragedy he has 
left us is thoroughly un-Sophoclean in form. And when we leave now the 
question of dramatic structure and technique and turn to Hdlderlin’s inter- 
pretation of that other element which he recognized in Sophocles’ tragedies 

not their ‘calculable law’ but their ‘living significance’ — then we become 
conscious here also of a great disparity between the two poets, a disparity in 
attitude and outlook which would surely have prevented Hélderlin from 
ever becoming a tragic dramatist in the same sense as Sophocles. 

In his interpretation of the Oedipus and Antigone Hdlderlin is, of course, 
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not deliberately expressing his own views on life. He is professing to inter- 
pret Sophocles. But repeatedly one feels that he is attributing to Sophocles 
ideas and intentions which were familiar and dear to himself but entirely 
foreign to the Greek poet. And in fact one can actually observe him doing 
this in his translations of Sophocles. 

Consider, for example, his rendering of Antigone’s famous reply to 
Creon’s question, whether she had dared to disobey his command to leave 
unburied the body of Polyneices. Antigone replies: 


ov yap Ti por Zeus Av 6 Knputas Ta5e*... 
Which H6lderlin translates: 


Darum. Mein Zeus berichtete mirs nicht ... 


Hélderlin evidently attaches great importance to this word mein, since he 
underlines it, regardless how the rhythm of his pentameter is disturbed by 
this abnormal stress on the thesis of the second foot. Yet this word which 
Hélderlin makes so prominent has absolutely no equivalent in the Greek. 
Hellingrath seems to have thought that it represents the dative yor in the 
original, but Beissner points out® that the por is already sufficiently rendered 
by the mir in Hélderlin’s version and requires no further rendering. Evidently 
the emphatic possessive adjective before the word Zeus is something that 
belongs to Hélderlin, not to Sophocles; and if now — following this hint — 
we inquire what interest or conviction could have impelled Hélderlin to 
introduce that possessive into his translation, then we may remember how, 
in his essay Uber die Religion, he insists that we can only know God in our 
personal, individual experience and that, as each of us has his own particular 
sphere of experience, so each of us must have his own particular God — 
‘jeder hatte demnach seinen Gott’.*° Notice how the possessive comes in 
here! 

In that essay the example which Hdlderlin offered of such personal and 
individual perception of the unwritten and unfailing laws of heaven was, 
precisely, Antigone; and so we shall probably not be wrong in interpreting 
that underscored mein as implying that Hdlderlin conceives Antigone to be 
obeying the God within her — her own God, which is not Creon’s God. 

It is perhaps debatable just how far this deviates from the spirit and 
intention of Sophocles. I notice that a well-known Greek scholar, H. D. F. 
Kitto, describes the gods in the Antigone as ‘some force within ourselves, 
some divine instinct’; and in the same connection an American Hellenist 
speaks of a ‘godlike dynamic inner force’. It will be agreed, nevertheless, 
that in the particular passage we are concerned with — Antigone’s reply to 
Creon — it was not Sophocles’ intention to emphasize, as Hélderlin does, 
the subjective character of Antigone’s religious experience. Here Hélderlin 
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is being truer to his own thought than to Sophocles. And the significance of 
this is that, if in this and other passages’? of his translation Hélderlin can be 
shown to be reading his own ideas into Sophocles, then we must be prepared 
to find him doing so also in his critical comments on Sophocles. Above all, 
we must be prepared to find him doing so in his analysis of the tragic 
element in these works. This is the central problem for the interpreter of 
Sophocles, and I propose to discuss briefly Hélderlin's manner of solving it. 

The expe rience of pain and suffering, which is after all the stuff of which 
tragedy is made, presents grave difficulties to a pantheistic idealist such as 
Hélderlin. Even an orthodox Christian may find it hard to understand why 
God permits so much evil in the world; but Christianity, at least, does not 
identify God with the world, it is by no means committed to a belief in the 
divinity of nature, and so the experience of evil in nature need not shake the 
foundations of Christian faith. But the pantheist does identify God with 
nature; and how great must be his perplexity, then, when he finds that this 
universe which he has deified is full of pain and cruelty! 

Karl Viétor, who discussed this matter very helpfully in his essay on 
Menons Klage um Diotima, speaks of a “Widerspruch in der Weltorganisation, 
der den pantheistischen Idealisten tief beunruhigen muss .*? 

It cannot surprise us, then, that Hélderlin was often tempted to disbelieve 
in the divine order of the universe. He had to struggle to maintain his 
pantheism. “Taglich muss ich die verschwundene Gottheit wieder rufen’, 
he wrote to Susette Gontard.** Even that shrinking from the brutal facts of 
experience which we noted as a limitation of his dramatic ability, is perhaps 
to be explained by the instability of his faith. He was afraid experience 
would disappoint him, afraid that ‘the warm life within him would be 
chilled in the icy cold course of the day’, afraid that the world would 
smother the enthusiasm in which alone he could feel the presence of God. 
Yet obviously, for a man like Hélderlin, merely to ignore or evade the 
vulgar and dreadful aspects of life could be no permanent solution. Strugg!- 
ing, as he said, “bis zur tédlichen Ermattung’ to retain his belief in the higher 
life, while the bitter reality, of suffering was being cruelly borne in on him, 
he was forced to find in his scheme of things some place for pain, so that even 
this might redound to the glory of his nature-god. 

He assumed that the infinite divine unity which for him was the underlying 
reality of the universe, was experienced by mankind only in a fragmentary 
form. In human experience the divine unity becomes subject to the ‘law of 
succession’, that is, it is split up into a multiplicity, and so the peace and 
harmony of the primal unity appear in the life of mankind as the strife and 
conflict of diversity. One may compare Shelley's famous image in Adonais: 


Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity ... 
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We may have a longing to see that radiance, but it is altered and distorted for 
us by the many-coloured glass of human experience. We may have a long- 
ing, as Hyperion says, ‘to be at one with everything that lives, to return in 
blissful self-forgetfulness into the universe of nature ...” But in our life we 
are prevented from doing so— we remain separated from God — by the 
fragmentary form of our experience. 

Those who have most of the divine nature in them will naturally feel this 
separation most keenly. It is they who will suffer most by the disharmony 
which is the destiny of mankind. ‘Muss nicht alles leiden: Und je trefflicher 
um so mehr?’** And at this point one begins to understand how Hélderlin 
can regard pain and suffering as bearing witness to the glory of God. For 
is it not precisely the goodness of God that makes the separation from him so 
painful? Is it not precisely because of his goodness that those who know him 
best suffer most intensely in the godlessness of the world? It is in this negative 
way, in the pain of his absence, that the glory of God may be manifested 
most clearly and felt most deeply. So Hyperion can say: “Wie Nachtigallge- 
sang im Dunkeln, géttlich erst in tiefem Leid das Lebenslied der Welt uns 
tont. ** 

And no doubt it is in this sense also that we have to understand Hélderlin’s 
distich on Sophocles: 


Manche versuchten umsonst, das Freudigste freudig zu sagen, 
Hier spricht endlich es mir, hier in der Trauer sich aus. 


Antigone’s suffering is the measure of her devotion. That such devotion is 
possible is the most joyful fact known to mankind, but it cannot be revealed 
otherwise than in sorrow. 

This is one of the ways in which Hélderlin tried to reconcile himself to the 
reality of suffering. But though he told himself that ‘the true kind of pain 
enraptures’ (der echte Schmerz begeistert); though he insisted that “bliss without 
suffering is merely sleep’ (die Wonne, die nicht leidet, ist Schlaf) — still we know 
that he longed for a peaceful happiness such as he pictured in the image of the 
two swans in the Diotima elegy — we know that he longed for a happier 
state of society in which the gods would manifest themselves not negatively 
but positively, and that he believed the morning of this new day to be close 
at hand. Considered from this point of view, darkness, suffering, the depriva- 
tion of God, appear to be merely transitional, they are merely incidental to 
the historical process by which a higher and purer state of society comes into 
being. 

This is how Hélderlin regards the tragic catastrophe — if one may call it 
so — in his Empedokles. The death of Empedokles is the means by which his 
country. effects the transition to a new order of things which will involve 
both a spiritual renewal and a political revolution: “Gebt das Wort und teilt 
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das Gut ... jeder sei wie alle!’ (that is, share your possessions and establish a 
democracy!) Empedokles is the new saviour: 


Die Menschen und die Gétter sdéhnt er aus, 
Und niaher wieder leben sic, wie vormals. 


By his sacrifice the people makes a vicarious atonement for its previous false 
attitude to nature and earns the right to a new beginning under better 
auspices. 

Exactly similar is Hélderlin’s interpretation of the Oedipus and Antigone. 
Here too we are concerned with a radical transformation of society, eine 
kategorische Umkehr, to use HGlderlin’s phrase; and the protagonist is seen as 
the representative — the scapegoat — of a world that is labouring to renew 
itself. That the Oedipus is not concerned only with the fate of an individual 
but with that of a whole society is indicated by the plague and general 
sterility which are mentioned at the beginning of the tragedy. It is a time of 
rationalism like that of the ‘hyperpolitical Agrigentians in Empedokles, and 
such rationalism involves the sin of impiety towards nature. In the Oedipus 
nature retaliates with pestilence and blight. A sacrifice must be made to 
atone for the general guilt and to effect the required kategorische Umkehr; 
and the burden of this sacrifice falls on Oedipus. This is the meaning and 
purpose of the agony to which he is subjected — the relentless exposure of the 
terrible crimes he has unwittingly committed. And Oedipus himself assists 
in this exposure. He makes himself the ally of the gods,'* but the alliance is 
directed against himself. He is at once the agent of the gods and their victim. 
Subconsciously aware of the dreadful truth — in zorniger Ahnung alles 
wissend — he is torn between the impulse to reveal it and the dread of having 
it revealed. This explains his endless probing and questioning — his wunder- 
bare zornige Neugier, his insistence on knowing the truth despite the warnings 
of Teiresias and Jocasta; and it explains also his slowness to recognize it 
shall we say, his refusal to admit it to himself long after it has become all too 
plain — die traurige Ruhe, das Blode, der mitleidswerte naive Irrtum des gewaltigen 
Mannes. In the end everything is revealed and the will of the gods is fulfilled. 
But in helping to fulfil it Oedipus has convicted himself of abominations 
which make him hateful to gods and men alike. The gods have willed that 
he defile himself, but he remains responsible for the defilement. Thus the 
moment of absolute union with the gods, in the fulfilment of their will, is 
also the moment of absolute separation from them: ‘das grenzenlose Eins- 
werden reiniget sich durch grenzenloses Scheiden’. The new order of 
society which should come into being at the price of this suffering, is not, 
however, indicated in Hdlderlin’s notes. We can only say — as Meta Corssen 
suggests — that in the chaos of dissolution the new order is not yet visible. 

In the Antigone the categorical transformation of society which Hélderlin 
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recognizes consists in the transition from an autocracy to a republic. Anti- 
gone is described as unformlich or gegenformlich, that is, lawless or anarchic; 
while Creon is said to be allzuformlich, excessively lawful, too rigidly insisting 
on the law which is embodied in the person of the king. In the conflict be- 
tween the two Antigone is victorious: everybody is drawn over to her side — 
the people, the chorus, Haemon; and finally Creon is isolated. Yet Antigone 
is not morally superior to Creon. She owes her victory merely to the fact 
that she has more of the spirit of the new order that is striving to establish 
itself, the tendency of the time being towards freedom and away from 
absolutism. 

It will be noticed that this interpretation of the Antigone has some im- 
portant features in common with that of Hélderlin’s friend Hegel. Hegel 
also regards Creon as upholding the validity of the law in opposition to the 
anarchic devotion of Antigone, who is exclusively dominated by family 
love; and out of this antithesis Hegel recognizes in the course of the tragedy 
the dialectical development of a synthesis which preserves all that is just and 
good in each of the opposing positions, while rejecting all that is unjust and 
one-sided. Thus Hélderlin and Hegel agree in regarding the tragic catas- 
trophe as incidental to a historical process, and they also agree that the suffer- 
ing involved in the catastrophe is justified by the historical outcome: Hegel 
writes: “The conclusion of this Tragedy is reconciliation, rational necessity, 
the necessity which here begins to mediate itself; it is justice which is in this 
way satisfied with the maxim, “There is nothing which is not Zeus’, that is, 
eternal justice.’*7 And Hélderlin, in his essay “Uber das Werden im Verge- 
hen’, tells us that the process of historical dissolution or transition is not to be 
regarded as debilitation or death but as revival and growth — not as de- 
destructive power but as love (nicht als eine vernichtende Gewalt, sondern als 
Liebe). 

I have said that it is especially in his analysis of the tragic element in 
Sophocles that we must be prepared to find Hélderlin reading his own ideas 
into the original — ascribing to the Greek poet thoughts and feelings that 
were foreign to him. Perhaps the most striking example is the use which 
Hélderlin makes of the famous lines from the Oedipus Coloneus (1225f.): 


Ut) pUvan Tov dcravTa viK& Adyov’ Td 5', éttei Qavij, 
Bijvon KefOev Sev trep fie TrOAU Sevrtepov dos TayioTa, ** 


Hélderlin uses these words as a motto for the second volume of his Hyperion. 
He doesn’t translate them nor make any comment on them. But merely by 
the position he gives them he suggests an interpretation which is surely not 
faithful to Sophocles. Appearing at the beginning of the second volume of 
Hyperion they become the expression of a longing for death not merely as a 
refuge from the evils of life but as a positive state of bliss. Thus Diotima, in 
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that second volume, writes: “Wir sterben, um zu leben’** and: “Wie du auch 
cin Ende nimmst, du kehrest zu den Géttern, kehrst ins heilige, freie, 
jugendliche Leben der Natur, wovon du ausgingst, und das ist ja dein 
Verlangen nur und auch das meine.** But there is nothing of this in 
Sophocles. The heroes and heroines of Sophocles may long for death as a 
place of rest, and some are even driven to commit suicide; but they have no 
love for death in itself. They would never dream of seeking in death — as 
Empedokles does — the fulfilment of their Lebenslust. One may remember 
the lamentations of Antigone, the touching farewell from life of Deianeira. 
Hélderlin, in short, has taken an utterance of darkest despair and illumined 
it with the light of his own hope. 

And the same can be said of those interpretations of the Oedipus and 
Antigone which I have summarized. In saying this I do not mean that these 
interpretations are without interest or value. I think the idea of Oedipus 
being at once driven on and checked by his unconscious presentiment of the 
truth is at least worth considering. It may seem rather modern in its psycho- 
logical assumptions; but we must remember that the poets were aware of the 
unconscious long before its recognition in systematic psychology; and 
Hdlderlin himself, after all, was a full century before Freud. His theory must 
be allowed the merit of explaining certain features of the Oedipus which are 
otherwise hard to understand. In the Antigone, again, Hélderlin is no 
doubt right in recognizing an important political element; he may even be 
right in regarding the dramatic conflict as the struggle of the republican 
spirit against autocracy. Jebb too maintains that in this tragedy Sophocles 
‘has raised the question of the limit of the State’s authority over the individual 
conscience .** But when all this has been conceded, there remains the deep 
objection to Hélderlin’s interpretation of both tragedies that it reads into 
them a historical development which is hardly apparent to the unprejudiced 
reader, and by so doing suggests a meaning, a justification of the suffering of 
the protagonist which there is no reason to believe Sophocles intended. The 
idea of political progress or evolution, and of the justification of suffering by 
the historical outcome, would appear to be perfectly appropriate in the inter- 
pretation of Aeschylus. G. Thomson, in his edition of the Oresteia, attributes 
to Aeschylus a conception of historical progress, based on the Pythagorean 
idea of the fusion of opposites in the mean, which is remarkably similar to 
the dialectic of Hegel and Hélderlin.** But Sophocles is different. It has 
been plausibly suggested that Sophocles abandoned the trilogy, the favourite 
dramatic form of Aeschylus, precisely because he was no longer interested in 
political or social evolution.** If he had been, the trilogy would obviously 
have offered great advantages. Kitto has defined the difference between the 
two poets in these words: ‘Aeschylus’ thought is dynamic; Sophocles 
static. ** In Sophocles the tragic dissonance receives no historical resolution. 
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[ think enough has now been said to enable us to perceive the precise 
nature of that profound disparity in the attitude and outlook of Hélderlin 
and Sophocles which I mentioned earlier in this discussion as likely to have 
prevented Hélderlin — even if he had been able to acquire a greater mastery 
of dramatic form — from ever becoming a tragic poet in the same sense as 
Sophocles, We can sum up the difference as follows: 

Hélderlin could never bring himself to abandon his belief in the divine 
order of the universe, his faith in the ultimate goodness and beauty of life. 
‘Ultimately everything is good’, he wrote to his sister — “Und so ists mein 
gewisser Glaube, dass am Ende alles gut ist ... ’** And he tries therefore to 
see everything from a point of view that will allow its goodness to become 
apparent. Death is seen as the entrance into life, historical cataclysms as 
progress and love, suffering itself as evidence of the goodness of God. Nor 
should we underestimate the generosity of the impulse that made Hélderlin 
cling so tenaciously to the greatest and dearest of human hopes. Yet the 
attempt to maintain this hope consistently in the face of experience seems to 
convert the generosity of the original impulse into its opposite. For if you 
are determined to say that everything is good, you will find yourself approv- 
ing many things which it seems ungenerous — even inhuman — to approve. 
At the conclusion of Hélderlin’s last hymn, Mnemosyne, we find the words: 


Unwillig nemlich 
Sind Himmlische, wenn einer nicht die Seele schonend sich 
Zusammengenommen, aber er muss doch. 


If we accept Beissner’s interpretation, these verses mean nothing less than the 
terrible pronouncement of the Gospels: 


It must needs be that offences come: but woe to that man 
by whom the offence cometh! 


It will be remembered how the sublime injustice of these words rankled in 
the soul of Georg Biichner. “Der Mann am Kreuze hat sich’s bequem 
gemacht’, was his bitter comment.** But Biichner was not committed to the 
attempt to find a justification for everything. Hélderlin was so committed; 
and just as, in his Mnemosyne, we find him assenting to those very words 
which filled Biichner with indignation against whatever powers govern the 
universe, so also in his interpretation of King Oedipus. For is not this precisely 
the theme of the Oedipus — the tragedy of an offence that needs must be 
and of the woe that befalls the man by whom the offence comes? The gods 
have willed that Oedipus defile himself, but he remains responsible for the 
defilement. Hélderlin recognizes this to be so, but his interpretation seeks 


to exonerate the gods. In his ode Chiron he speaks of the need to ‘love divine 
injustice’ .*? 
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In this respect Sophocles stands nearer to Biichner than to Hélderlin. 
Sophocles does not believe that everything is good, nor does he try to show 
that everything is good. For him death retains all its bitterness, progress is 
non-existent, suffering evinces — not the goodness of the gods but — their 
hostility, their often quite irrational and unprovoked hostility. Thus the 
picture of life that he offers is much grimmer, more deeply disillusioned 
than Hoélderlin’s. But in return for the surrender of his hopes Sophocles 
gains the great advantage of not having to labour to retain them. Released 
from the obligation to show things in their most hopeful light, he is free to 
show them in their true light. And he gains the further advantage of escaping 
the temptation to seek justification for what cannot be justified. In the world 
he reveals to us, the only source of moral values is in the human breast itself. 
It is that “divine instinct’ of Antigone, that ‘godlike dynamic inner force’. 
And in this world there are no superior powers that can be relied on to 
support that divine instinct. Often, indeed, it must strive to assert itself not 
only against our common human weaknesses but also against gods or 
demons who are as capricious and immoral as the mysterious officials in the 
novels of Kafka. In such an unequal struggle it is inevitably defeated; and 
it is no justification of the world that the resistance provoked by its iniquities 
can be so beautiful. 

Sophocles has been described as one of the most religious of men;** yet 
implicit in his work — never loudly asserted, rather suggested than expressed 

is something of the spirit of Prometheus. And that is why — quite apart 
from all comparisons of talent, training and situation Sophocles i is a tragic 
poet in quite a different and deeper sense than Hélderlin. For it was truly 
remarked by Schiller that ‘Prometheus, der Held einer der schénsten 
Tragédien, ist gewissermassen das Sinnbild der Tragédie selbst’.** 


NOTES 


* A paper read at the Fifth Congress of the Australian Universities Language and Literature Association. 

' *Holderlins letzte Hymne’, Holderlin-Jahrbuch, 1948/49, p. 73. 

7StA V 

*'Die Tragédie als Begegnung zwischen Gott und Mensch. Hélderlins Sophokles-Deutung’, 
Holderlin-Jahrbuch, 1948/49 

* The Anmerkungen on King Oedipus and Antigone are, of course, later than Empedokles; and it is possible 
that Hdlderlin’s most intensive study of Sophocles came too late to be of use in his own dramatic work. 
On the other hand, we know that he was already occupied with Sophocles in his student days at Tiibingen, 
there is already evidence of a special interest in King Oedipus and Antigone in the Homburg period (ct. 
‘Uber den Unterschied zwischen lyrischer, epischer und tragischer Dichtung’); and Hélderlin may have 
long entertained the views on Sophocles’ dramatic technique expressed in the Anmerkungen. The com- 
parison of the structure of Empedokles with Hélderlin’s conception of the structure of Sophocles’ tragedies 
retains its essential interest irrespective of the time that conception was formed. 

® Friedrich Hoélderlin. Herausgegeben und cingeleitet von Ernst Miiller, Tiibingen, 1952, part 2, p. 200 

* Fr. Beissner, Holderlins Ubersetzungen aus dem Griechischen, Stuttgart, 1933, p. 94. 

**Uber die Grundlage des tragischen dramatischen Gedichts im allgemeinen ... ’, Friedrich Hélderlins 
Samiliche Vi erke, Insel-Verlag, Pp. 723. 

*In Sir Richard Jebb’s translation: “Yes; for it was not Zeus that had published me that edict . 

*StA V, 493, 33ff 
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1° Friedrich Holderlins Samtliche Werke, ed. cit., p. 697. 

11 In some of these passages Hdlderlin was no doubt deliberately ‘altering the sacred expression’. In 
others the alteration may have been more or less unconscious, comparable with that significant mis- 
quotation of Goethe which Emil Staiger has discussed (‘Entstellte Zitate’, Die Kunst der Interpretation, 
Ziirich, 1955, p. 16sf.). 

2 Karl Viétor, Geist und Form, Bern, 1952, p. 268f. 

18 StA VI, 336, $4. 

‘4 Friedrich Holderlins Sdmtliche Werke, ed. cit., p. $76. 

‘5 Tbid., p. $84. 

16 O.T. 244f.: ty® pév ov toid05e 1H te Saipovi 7H 1” dvBpi 1H GavdvTi ovppayos réAw. 

17 Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion, Translated by E. B. Speirs and J. B. Sanderson, London, 189s, 
vol. Il, p. 265. 

18 In Watling’s translation: 

Say what you will, the greatest boon is not to be; 
But, life begun, soonest to end is best, 

And to that bourne from which our way began 
Swiftly return. 

‘9 Friedrich Holderlins Samtliche Werke, ed. cit., p. $74. 

© Ibid., p. $58. 

*2 Sophocles. The Plays and Fragments. Part III, Cambridge, 1906, p. xxxvii. 

*2 The ‘Oresteia’ of Aeschylus, Cambridge, 1938, vol. I, p. ¢. 

* C. H. Whitman, Sophocles, Harvard University Press, 1951, p. 39. 

** La Notion du Divin, Geneva, 1954, p. 190. 

25 StA VI, 387, 62¢f. 

*® Dantons Tod, Il, v. Cf. Werke und Briefe, Insel-Verlag, p. 209. 

ad Das aber ist der Stachel des Gottes; nie 

Kann einer lieben géttliches Unrecht sonst. 

** kal yap fv t&v GeoceBeotatwv, Sch., El. 831. Quoted Rohde, Psyche, Chapter xu, note 86. 

* Cf. Benno von Wiese, Die deutsche Tragédie von Lessing bis Hebbel, Hamburg, 1955, p. 281 and 
p. 380: ‘Bei den Griechen ging es darum, in der Ubermacht des Géttlichen, die zur bitteren Abhingigkeit 
des Menschen von einer unentrinnbaren, willkiirlichen Gewalt zu fiihren drohte, die Festigkeit der 
Person dennoch zu behaupten und immer noch etwas von dem legitimen Trotz des Prometheus 
festzuhalten, fiir den die Gétter die ewigen Gegenspieler bleiben. Hélderlins spite abendlaindische 
Sendung hingegen suchte dem Uberwiltigtwerden durch den Gott und dem grenzenlosen Einswerden 
mit ihm nicht zu widerstreben, sondern das die Gétter entbehrende Ich ... stattet ihnen, auch wo sie 
‘treulos’ sind, noch den Dank ab, den die menschliche Seele schuldig geblieben ist.’ 








POETRY AND THE EPHEMERAL 
RILKE’S AND ELIOT’S CONCEPTIONS OF THE POET'S TASK 


BY H. P. RICKMAN 


HuMAN life is involved in the contrast between the ephemeral and the 
eternal. It is the poet’s task to give permanence to what is fleeting, for in 
language, his special realm, the stamp of the eternal is impressed on the 
ephemeral. 

It is the aim of this article to show that this combination of themes, of 
human destiny, the nature of language and the poet's task, has found strik- 
ingly similar expression in the mature works of R. M. Rilke and T. S. Eliot. 
The presentation of these ideas should be of intrinsic interest as well as con- 
tributing to the understanding of the poetry. 


I 


The theme of the transitoriness of man and of things pervades the Duino 
Elegies. It is touched upon in the first and developed vividly in the second: 
‘Denn wir, wo wir fiihlen, verfliichtigen’. The fourth elegy introduces the 
theme of leave-taking — “die Scenerie war Abschied’ — which is taken up 
again in the eighth — ‘so leben wir und nehmen immer Abschied’. In the 
fifth the acrobats, “die Fahrenden, diese ein wenig fliichtigeren noch als wir 
selbst’ are symbols of human impermanence. The theme recurs in the 
Sonnets to Orpheus, “Wir sind die Treibenden’ and ‘wir Schatten und 
Schemen’. 

Contrasted to this general human impermanence are the early dead, 
heroes, unhappy lovers and above all the angel, but articulated more fully 
and with greater emphasis — and incidentally throwing light on these 
symbols, is the theme developed in the seventh and ninth elegies: 


... wo doch das sichtbarste Gliick uns 

erst zu erkennen sich gibt, wenn wir es innen verwandeln. 
Nirgends, Geliebte, wird Welt sein, als innen ... 

... Wo einmal ein dauerndes Haus war 


schlagt sich erdachtes Gebild vor ... 


Outer experience, external things vanish and are replaced by thoughts and 
concepts. Temples and altars, for instance —so this passage from the 
seventh elegy continues — lose their significance and are wholly meaningless 
to those disinherited people without history; to others they may retain 
symbolic meaning. We must strengthen within us ‘die Bewahrung der noch 
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erkannten Gestalt’ and thereby give permanent place in our minds to those, 
once meaningful, monuments of human greatness. What this inner trans- 
formation and preservation means and what it accomplishes is clearly set out 


in the ninth elegy; Rilke asks: 


... Warum dann 
Menschliches miissen — und Schicksal vermeidend, 
sich sehnen nach Schicksal? 


Not, he replies for the sake of happiness, out of curiosity, or for the sake of 
experience. 


Aber weil Hiersein viel ist, und weil uns scheinbar 
alles das Hiesige braucht, dieses Schwindende, das 


seltsam uns angeht. Uns die Schwindendsten ... 
What this having to be human means is expanded further on, 


... Sind wir vielleicht hier um zu sagen; Haus, 

Briicke, Brunnen, Tor, Krug, Obstbaum, Fenster, — 
héchstens: Saule, Turm ... aber zu sagen, verstehs, 

oh zu sagen so, wie selber die Dinge niemals 

innig meinten zu sein ... 

Hier ist des Sdglichen Zeit, hier seine Heimat. 

Sprich und bekenn ... 

... Und diese, von Hingang 

lebenden Dinge verstehn, dass du sie riihmst; verganglich, 
traun sie ein Rettendes uns, den Verginglichsten, zu. 
Wollen, wir sollen sie ganz, im unsichtbarn Herzen verwandeln 
in — o unendlich — in uns! wer wir am Ende auch scien. 


Erde, ist es nicht dies, was Du willst; unsichtbar 

in uns erstchen? — Ist es Dein Traum nicht, 

einmal unsichtbar zu sein? Erde! Unsichtbar! 

Was wenn Verwandlung nicht, ist Dein dringender Auftrag? 


Thus the transformation of outer reality within our invisible hearts and 
the granting to the earth of an invisible re-arising in us is the task given to 
man whereby he can achieve the rescue of what is transitory. This transform- 
ation clearly consists of the saying of things and the invisible in which the 
transitory is given permanence is therefore conan 

That language is given to man as a capacity and a task thus defines his 
nature and function. Here we have then one aspect of Rilke’s conception of 
man, in fact the germs of a philosophical anthropology. The possession of 
language essentially characterizes what it means to be a man. Through 
language the interpreted world is created and tradition, culture and history 
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transmitted (see the seventh Elegy). Through language the past is always 
given to us ~ ‘denn schon das friihe Kind wenden wir um und zwingens, 
dass es riickwarts Gestaltung sche’. The future is always present to us which 
means that, unlike the animals, we are for ever facing death. Finally we are 
always conscious of our surroundings — ‘Immer ist das Welt’. These 
quotations and references derive from the eighth Elegy in which the human 
situation is contrasted to that of the animal. 

What, then, is language which thus determines our nature? What can the 
reference to the invisible mean when language appears visibly on paper (or 
audible to the ear?). Finally, does the rescue of the transitory mean more 
than that we can still talk about something when it is already past? To 
answer these questions we must bring to light the conception of what 
language is and what it can achieve, that is, the outline of a philosophy of 
language which is implicit in Rilke’s thoughts. This we must reconstruct, 
for there is no explicit discussion on the nature of language in the Elegies or 
Sonnets. Here the parallel movement of Rilke’s and Eliot's thoughts, once 
it is demonstrated, comes to our aid. While Rilke gives a very clear account 
of the linguistic task of man, but leaves the nature of language undiscussed, 
Eliot speaks explicitly about the character of language but only hints at the 
resulting human task. Thus, the comparative approach provides us with an 
instrument of interpretation. The present suggestions will be further docu- 
mented and illuminated when we come to discuss the Four Quartets. 

The concept of language which supplements Rilke’s exposition can be 
expressed in dry words. These may appear trivial but it is worth while 
showing that homely ideas and not cloudy mysticism are here at issue. 

The essence of language is not a sequence of sounds or visible marks but a 
system of meaningful concepts governed by rules. The meaningful word is 
not the sign on the paper which only points to it. Nor is it the mental act 
which thinks it. It is, rather, a part of language in which alone it exists. As 
such the word is timeless and thus things can achieve timeless permanence 
in language. 

Language is a human creation and through it the interpreted world in 
which we live comes into existence. Detached from the practical interest 
which common usage serves, the poet ‘naming things becomes the creator 
of language and thus extends the range of the significant world. At the same 
time he translates the flux of events into timeless contexts. Thus a justifica- 
tion of the poetic function in our world follows from the ideas about man 
and his language developed from the theme of the ephemeral and the 
permanent. All this is already contained in the Elegies, particularly in the 
ninth, but it comes to particularly emphatic expression in the Sonnets, for 
Orpheus } is the symbol and ideal of the poet, indeed, is creative poetry itself. 
‘Ein fiir alle Male ists Orpheus, wenn es singt’ (Sonnet 1.5.). 
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His world-creating, sustaining and hallowing word assumes magic 
significance: 
Wandelt sich rasch auch die Welt 
wie Wolkengestalten, 


alles Vollendete fille 
heim zum Uralten. 


Uber dem Wandel und Gang, 
weiter und freier, 

wahrt noch dein Vor-Gesang, 
Gott mit der Leier. 


Nicht sind die Leiden erkannt, 
nicht ist die Liebe gelernt, 
und was im Tod uns entfernt, 


ist nicht entschleiert. 
Einzig das Lied iiberm Land 
heiligt und feiert. 


With the song the dance also becomes in the Sonnets a symbol of human 
activity in which the transitory is overcome. It can stand as such because it 
is the giving of form, in which the temporal is overcome through repetition 
and through a turning in upon itself, above all because the ordering centre 
of the dance is song. 

The dance, then, is that which is ordered by song and to the song of 
Orpheus, as also more imperfectly to the song of the earthly poet, the world 
listens.and moves. (As in the first Sonnet the animals are silent ‘from 
listening’.) Put differently, the dance is the symbol for the world trans- 
formed by song, that is, ultimately, for language, in which the things are 
invisibly preserved. That song is really a transformation of the world is 
asserted in other sonnets as well. For instance in Sonnet 1.2. Rilke says ‘So 
schlief die Welt, Singender Gott, wie hast du sie vollendet.’ 

The dance symbol probably illuminates also one aspect of meaning of the 
not easily comprehensible twelfth sonnet of the second part: 


jener entwerfende Geist, welcher das Irdische meistert 
liebt in dem Schwung der Figur nichts wie den wendenden Punkt 


Let me add here one more phrase from the same poem. Though it does not 
refer to the dance and is not to be understood in a sense directly relevant to 
our theme, we shall presently see its significance: 


das heiter Geschaffene das mit Anfang oft schliesst 
und mit Ende beginnt. 
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We cannot dwell further on the wealth of thought and the multiplicity of 
symbols to be encountered in the Sonnets. We have only discussed the 
dance symbol and its relation to song because we shall find the analogy 
between language and the dance again in Eliot. At the same time we en- 
countered some passages which have their almost literal counterpart in 
Eliot. These are above all: ‘the unfathomable centre’, the ‘turning point’ ‘in 
the moving pattern and ‘which ends with beginning and begins with end’. 
We find that these very phrases are crucial in Eliot’s treatment of language. 

We have shown, then, how Rilke deals with the theme of the transitory 
and the eternal and how the problem of language is intertwined with it in 
such a way as to lead to a definition of a human task in the fulfilment of 
which the poct must lead the way. One aspect of the poet’s activity should 
be added as it has found dramatic expression in both poets. Itis the martyrdom 
of the poct in which and through which the valid word becomes triumphant. 
Rilke’s symbol for this is Orpheus torn by the Maenads. 


Du aber, Géttlicher, du, bis zuletzt noch Erténer, 

da ihn der Schwarm der verschmahten Minaden befiel, 
hast ihr Geschrei iibert6nt mit Ordnung, du Schéner, 
aus den Zerstérenden stieg dein erbauendes Spiel. 


eee envreeeeeeeeeeneee 


Nur weil dich reissend zuletzt die Feindschaft verteilte, 
sind wir die Hérenden jetzt und ein Mund der Natur. 


Here without doubt primitive ideas about the magic efficacy of the dis- 
membered god blend with thoughts of the real suffering of the poet in a 
utilitarian world. But another thought seems to me more important. In the 
Sonnets Rilke takes issue with a conception of poetry which might be 
described as romantic. Poetry is not the putting into the foreground of the 
poetic personality, not the expression of personal joys and sorrows. Only 
the work matters. When it is completed the author is no longer required, 
may perhaps be a distraction. What had to be said is now objectively trans- 
lated into the poem, and no longer bears the ephemeral features of its author. 
The poet as man succumbs to the forces which in his poetry are already 
mastered, but the poem, through his eclipse, now complete in itself, gains 
ultimate timeless validity. 


II 


Having crystallized certain ideas from the body of Rilke’s work, we must 
now lift those reflexions which run parallel to them from the context of the 
Four Quartets. By selecting and emphasizing certain themes I do not of 
course mean to cast doubt on the depth and wealth of ideas contained in the 
poetry. 
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The theme of time and eternity, of the ephemeral and the permanent, 
stands emphatically in the centre. Sometimes sordid and sometimes beautiful 
but always fleeting, life is presented in a panorama of numerous images; the 
house, gardens and flowers in their glory and decay, ‘the dance along the 
arteries ; ‘men and bits of paper, whirled by the cold wind’; ‘the time of the 
coupling of men and women. And that of beasts’; “Feet rising and falling, 
eating and drinking. Dung and Death.’ “The captains, merchant bankers, 
eminent men of letters’ who “all go into the dark’, the salvage from the sea, 
the men travelling in trains and the hedgerow ‘blanched for an hour with 
transitory blossoms’. Contrasted to this are the mystic moments outside 
time, ‘the still point of the turning world’; ‘where past and future are 
gathered '; ‘the intersection of the timeless moment’ and the repeated negation 
of simple temporality expressed in the recurring variations on the relation 
between beginning and end. 

That this contrast is primarily drawn in religious and even mystical terms 
is beyond question for it is amply borne out by the biblical references and 
the quotations from mystical writings. But at the same time, inter- 
twined in these themes we find reflexions on language and the problems of 
using 1t. 

We find dispersed throughout the Quartets passages dealing expressly 
with language and its use. Above all Eliot speaks, sometimes directly in the 
first person, about the poet’s struggle to master words and the general 
difficulty of understanding their nature and using them precisely. To suggest 
that these are just marginal ramblings, incidental expressions of his natural 
preoccupation by which the poet allows us to peep into his workshop, would 
do injustice to the deliberate care which Eliot employs in the construction 
of his poems. Eliot’s working method alone justifies the assumption that 
these reflexions are valid aspects in the development of his main themes. 
Indeed a closer study reveals that these passages are not scattered — which 
might be attributed to the inspiration of the moment — but deliberately, 
with a certain symmetry, built into the structure of the whole poem. The 
most important and most clearly articulated passages about language and 
poetry occur in the second section of the second part of East Coker and Little 
Gidding and the first part of the fifth section of Burnt Norton, East Coker and 
Little Gidding. The obvious supposition that the second section of the second 
part of Burnt Norton might also carry a disguised reference to language will 
occupy us presently. At the same time the contents of some of these passages 
show clear links between the specific linguistic theme and the general trend 
of thought. This connexion can then be used to pursue our selected theme 
into passages which more obviously bear a mystical character. 

One of the most illuminating passages on language is the first part of the 
fifth section of Burnt Norton; the first sentence represents little difficulty: 
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Words move, music moves 
Only in time; but that which is only living 
(an only die. 


The parallel to music emphasizes that the sound of the spoken word is being 
referred to here. The succession of sounds is only in time. This is the life, 
the empirical existence in the world, of words and as such they die when the 
sound has ceased. The ‘but’ and the repeated ‘only’ foreshadow that this 
cannot be the whole account of language. 


... Words, after speech, reach 


Into the silence. 


In the temporal sense the meaning is still there though the sounds have ceased. 
On the spatial analogy which the word ‘reach’ also suggests the words 
transcend their physical embodiment and reach into a realm which is the 
negation of their mode of being and they do so by means of the ‘form or the 
pattern . 


. Only by the form, the pattern, 
Can words or music reach 
The stillness, as a Chinese jar still 
Moves perpetually in its stillness. 
Not the stillness of the violin, while the note lasts, 
Not that only, but the co-existence, 
Or say that the end precedes the beginning, 
And the end and the beginning were always there 
Before the beginning and after the end. 


And all is always now. 


Here the full contrast between two ways of looking at language emerge. 
The order in time is left behind, the stillness is not, or not mainly, the echoing 
of the word after speech; it is a co-existence in a pattern. A language, not 
only a poem, is a system of meaningful words. These words are meaningful 
because they are related to other words and these relations are controlled by 
rules (Logic) and definitions. This pattern of meaning which is language is 
not in the empirical world; if we are given the meaning of a word we do not 
ask ‘When?’ or ‘Where?’ Though this meaningful language exists only in its 
embodiment in actual speech and writing it is never identical with these for 
it is irrelevant to its meaning whether a word be spoken or written, chanted 
or printed, and we call it the same word which appears in many texts and on 
many people's lips. All this was already anticipated briefly in our discussion 
of Rilke. 

When we begin to speak, when we start a sentence, then we have already 
an idea of what we want to express in the whole sentence, or even the whole 
speech; otherwise we could not have even started. So ‘the end precedes the 
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beginning’. At the same time significant language must as a whole be 
already at our disposal and must retain its meaning after we have stopped 
speaking. So ‘the end and the beginning were always there before the begin- 
ning and after the end’. Otherwise meaningful language would be both 
impossible and pointless. 

Though we agitate the air with various successive sounds talking about 
a changing universe, for instance about the leaves turning from green to 
yellow in the autumn, the changing is not expressed by means of changes. 
If we want to convey meaning the word green must not change into the 
word yellow, but each must retain its meaning. At every moment in which 
we speak we assume that the words which we use are coins of timeless 
mint. And this in spite of the changes in meaning which actually take 
place in time and again and again threaten the essence of language: 


... Words strain, 

Crack and sometimes break, under the burden 
Under the tension, slip, slide, perish, 

Decay with imprecision, will not stay in place, 
Will not stay still. Shrieking voices 

Scolding, mocking, or ae chattering, 
Always assail them. 


To the important sentence which follows directly on this quotation we shall 
revert presently. Now we shall proceed to the interpretation of another 
important passage; the second part of the second section of Burnt Norton to 
which reference has already been made: 


At the still point of the turning world. Neither flesh nor fleshless 

Neither from nor towards; at the still point, there the dance is, 

But neither arrest nor movement. And do not call it fixity, 

Where past and future are gathered. Neither movement ll nor towards, 


Neither ascent nor decline. Except for the point, the still point 
There would be no dance, and there is only the dance. 


That there is only the dance, that the dance is at the still point which is at the 
same time the condition of the dance is without question a central and signi- 
ficant symbol in the context of the Quartets. Already in the previous 
quotation we were reminded of Rilke’s “which ends often with beginning 
and begins with the end’, now we notice the remarkable resemblance to 
Rilke’s ‘unfathomable centre’ and the ‘turning point’ ‘in the moving pattern’ 
in the Sonnets. 

We must now try to show that one aspect of the meaning of this passage — 
not, of course, the whole meaning — is concerned with language. To the 
external evidence, the position of the passage in the whole poetic work, we 
have already referred. Furthermore the analogy between language and dance 
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is expressly used in the fifth section of Little Gidding. (Our discussion of the 
significance of the dance in the Sonnets may also be remembered.) Finally 
the phrase ‘neither flesh nor fleshless’ points to the passage about ‘the Word’ 
to which we shall revert presently. 

The two passages from Burnt Norton which we have quoted and recognized 
as parallel supplement each other in at least one aspect of their meaning. In 
one, the audible, in the other, the visible world is contrasted and shown as 
dependent on stillness, which in the one case is the denial of sound, in the 
other the denial of movement. We may interpret this reference to language 

without of course doing justice to the complexity of meaning contained 
in the poetry — by saying that though we use ephemeral words, sounds, or 
signs, we are really manipulating fixed meanings. Language is the timeless 
web of meaning and but for that pattern of meaning there would be no 
language and thus no humanly significant world. 

Having found in the last quoted passage a connexion between linguistic 
and religious or metaphysical themes we must now turn to the last phrase of 
our previous quotation, which further supports our thesis. Eliot speaks 
about words and their misuse and then continues without transition: 


. The Word in the desert 
Is most attacked by voices of temptation ... 


Here expressly and beyond the possibility of misunderstanding reflexions 
on language are brought into contact with Christian teaching. Beside the 
words of the language which embodied in sounds and signs, suffer mutilation 
and disgrace through misuse, is placed the Word, in the sense of St. John’s 
Gospel, which becomes man and suffers in the world. When T. S. Eliot 
suggests that the relation of the divine and earthly spheres is mirrored in 
language he means, I suppose, the same as Rilke when he speaks of the word 
‘which binds a divine’ and the ‘hallowing song’. Translated into dry words 
it means that language cannot be understood as one thing among other things 
in the world, because it is itself the mirror of all the things in the world and 
betause this mirroring or the capacity to signify things is not a relating 
which occurs in the empirical world. (In other words, meaning is not based 
on a causal, temporal or spatial relation, just as events do not have a meaning 
in themselves.) But, because language is after all empirically given, in its 
embodiment in sensual signs, it is a crossing point of the temporal and time- 
less, the presence of ‘pure being’ in the flux of events. Thus the becoming 
flesh of the Logos is a valid symbol for significant language, and the poet s 
work in giving permanent form to thoughts and feelings through significant 
expression, is an incarnation. 

This may be the right place to indicate also the following link between 
Rilke’s and Eliot’s thought. If the Word, as Christ, is introduced, one thinks 
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immediately of the Passion and the Salvation wrought by it. In the Cruci- 
fixion the seal is put on the validity of the Word. The parallel to Rilke’s 
account of the dismemberment of Orpheus is immediately evident. Of the 
sufferings of the poet Eliot speaks in less dramatic terms. It is temporality 
itself from which he suffers in the process of ageing. Thus he passes in the 
second part of the second section of Little Gidding from the task of the 
poet to the theme of old age, 


Since our concern was speech, and speech impelled us 
To purify the dialect of the tribe 

And urge the mind to aftersight and foresight 

Let me disclose the gifts reserved for age 

To set a crown upon your lifetime’s effort. 

First, the cold friction of expiring sense 

Without enchantment, offering no promise 

But bitter tastelessness of shadow fruit 

As body and soul begin to fall asunder. 


The enumeration continues but this beginning must suffice here. 

With the last quotation we have made a start on the last theme to be 
traced in the Quartets, namely the resulting task of the poet. Here we find 
what is characteristic of Eliot’s technique, not so much sustained argument 
as the significant juxtaposition of thoughts and the repetition of almost 
identical phrases in different contexts. 

The theme of before and after, temporality and its suspension, the 
reversibility of beginning and end pervades the Quartets. At the very 


beginning we read: 


Time present and time past 

Are both perhaps present in time future, 
And time future contained in time past. 
If all time is eternally present ... 


These are general reflexions about time and beside them we may place the 
already quoted passage about language: 


... that the end precedes the beginning, 

And the end and the beginning were always there 
before the beginning and after the end. 

And All is always now. 


The same idea is then applied to the poet as human being. The first sentence 
ot East Coker runs, 

‘In my beginning is my end’, 
and the last 


‘In my end is my beginning.’ 
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in that Quartet, moreover, Eliot speaks specifically about the problem of 
writing poetry, ‘Trying to learn to use words, and every attempt is a wholly 
new start . . And so each venture is a new beginning, a raid on the inarticu- 
late.’ 


Finally near the end of the Quartets we find the same idea, applied directly 
to the writing of poetry: 


What we call the beginning is often the end 

And to make an end is to make a beginning. 

The end is where we start from. And every phrase 
And sentence that is right (where every md is at home, 
Taking its place to support the others 

The word neither diffident nor ostentatious, 

An casy commerce of the old and the new, 

The common word exact without vulgarity, 

The formal word precise but not pedantic, 

The complete consort dancing together) 

Every phrase and every sentence is an end and a beginning. 
Every poem an epitaph. 


Once we have noted these connexions we recognize the link established 
by Eliot between mystical insight, philosophy of language and poetic task. 


Itt 


We have seen how Rilke and Eliot have expressed in quite similar ways 
the theme of the overcoming of temporality in language, and more specifi- 
cally in poetry. While great poets of the past, like Horace, Li Tai Pe and 
Shakespeare spoke of the immortality which their poetry would bestow on 
the singer or his subject this theme of immortalization through poetry 
receives a radically new treatment in the two modern poets whom we have 
discussed. I cannot recollect a significant passage in the works of Rilke or 
Eliot in which they speak of bestowing through their work immortality on 
either the poet or his particular subject. Instead the case is made generally 
for poetry and indeed there is a further widening of the issues, for it is not 
just poetry as such but poetry as a particular, significant and creative use of 
language which matters. 

Such a change of attitude, not confined to a single author, may have 
something to do with aspects of the civilization in which the poet lives. We 
live in an age of utilitarian values in which art and poetry hold no secure 
place, in which the poet is not accepted without question as a citizen of 
value to the community. There are houses to be built for the homeless, food 
provided for growing populations, defence is a national necessity, but what 
can the poet do for us? The asking of this question determines ‘the lines of 
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the poet's response. It is not a matter of extolling a special article of a brand 
already acceptable, as an advertisement recommends a special toothpaste in 
the assurance that people do clean their teeth anyhow. It is rather a question 
of showing that poetry is not just decoration or a pleasant pastime for rare 
festive hours, but something essential to human existence. 

That this justification takes the form of a philosophy of language is not 
only founded on the platitude that language is, after all, the poet’s tool, 
but anchored in tendencies of our age. Today the poet shares with psycho- 
logists, sociologists, anthropologists and philosophers concern with problems 
of language. In an age in which traditional values have become problematic 
and our sure hold on reality tenuous, in an age where misunderstandings 
beset the relations between nations and classes and communication is strained 
through the misuse of language, in such an age language can no longer be 
taken for granted. Language, in which we express our ideals, define and 
describe reality, and communicate with our fellows has itself become a 
problem, so poets like Rilke and Eliot try to tell us what language is and 
what it means in human life. Because it is for them a tool, mastery over 
which they have laboriously learned, it is worth while listening to them. 

From the philosophy of language developed in such impressive similarity 
by Rilke and Eliot, follows the poet’s function. Concerned with the mastery 
of language, the poet seeks precise and rich expression of meaning. In a 
world of confusion and darkness, in a time of polluted speech, where reality 
eludes us behind a screen of obscure language, the poet seeks his task, his 
important function in the community, as the guardian of the pure word, the 
purifier of the language of the tribe and the creator of new meaning. The 
poem becomes the illumination of one section of existence. In this sense the 
poet tries to give permanence to the ephemeral. 


NOTE 


* For the relation of artist and work compare also the poem ‘Die Spitze’ in Newe Gedichte. 








REMINISCENCES OF STEFAN GEORGE 
BY Cyrit SCOTT 


Lookinc back over the years of my long life, during which I have come into 
contact with many eminent men of various nationalities, I still regard Stefan 
George as the most impressive personality I ever met. There have been poets 
who gained renown through the quality of their works and yet whose 
physical appearance did not suggest any special Genialitat. But Stefan 
George was not only a great poet but was blessed with the advantage of 
looking like one to the fullest extent — or perhaps I should say, looking like 
what we imagine a poet ought to look like. It was partly owing to this that 
he became the object of an almost blind hero-worship which may indirectly 
have harmed his posthumous reputation, apart from having made him appear 
a less complex, credible and interesting soul than he actually was. “When a 
man is put on a pedestal, there is nowhere for him to step but off the pedestal.’ 
If biographers portray their subjects as being almost without any imperfec- 
tions at all, not interest but only incredulity is aroused. We may speak of 
‘damning with faint praise , yet there is such a thing as damning with 
excessive praise. After George’s devoted friend and disciple, Gundolf, 
published his elaborate panegyric on the poet, even some of the latter's true 
but level-headed admirers held that a book so overloaded with extravagant 
laudation could do the great man no good, and they wondered how George 
could have countenanced such a publication in the first place. But then, 
George believed that he had a special Mission, and that Gundolf’s flowing 
pen was useful to that Mission. However, we will come to that later. 

| first met Stefan George in Frankfurt a/M. at the rooms of my fellow 
music-student Clemens von Franckenstein (elder brother of Georg von 
Franckenstein who ultimately became Sir George Franckenstein). At the 
time of our first meeting S. G. was twenty-eight whilst I was barely seven- 
teen. Nevertheless, after we had thus met by chance — for I merely happened 
to be with Clemens when the poet called — a friendship was born between 
us which, with just a few years’ interruption, lasted till 1913. Then came the 
First War, and when I infrequently visited Germany again, S. G. chanced to 
be out of the country, and so unfortunately we were destined to meet no 
more. 

During the years of our association our meeting places had been Frankfurt, 
Darmstadt (where I met Gundolf), Bingen, where George lived, Cronberg 
i/ Taunus, and even on one occasion so far afield as Brussels. We also met 
many times in Berlin, where the poet introduced me to the élite of his 
Circle and invited me to read some of the translations I had made of a few of 
his poems. I have since made about two hundred. 
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And here in parentheses I must ask the reader to forgive me if I am often 
obliged to use the first personal pronoun, but this is unavoidable seeing that 
this article is largely based on reminiscences. My aim is to give a picture of 
the poet as I myself knew him, and in doing so I hope I may be able to 
throw some further light on his complex and unique personality. 

In these days when the whole attitude towards such matters is changing 
so fast, there is no need to gloss over the fact that George was homosexual 
by temperament. This was something not only known to the close friends 
of or around his own age but believed or guessed at by a section of his public. 
Nor when frankly confessing it to me did he once suggest that it was any- 
thing to be ashamed about — had not some of the greatest men in history 
been what we are pleased to call sexually abnormal? Moreover he sought 
to rationalize his own abnormality by ascribing it to his heightened aesthetic 
sensibility. He declared that the female form was a veritable caricature of 
the male form; this being his retort when I told him that to me it was 
inconceivable that persons of the same sex should wish to make love to one 
another ... As to how far the surmise may be correct that his particular 
attitude towards youths was (subconsciously) the cause of his belief that he 
had a Mission to uplift them, this is a point more interesting to psycho- 
analysts than perhaps to the reader, and so it need not detain us. 

Now from one angle it is of no importance whether Stefan George 
was homosexual or not, but what is important is that if biography is written 
at all, it should be written truthfully; for when all is said, its prime object 
is or should be to give us a greater understanding of human nature. To 
appreciate Stefan George it is helpful to note that at any rate until a certain 
age he was largely an autobiographical poet; he told me that every poem he 
wrote was based on some experience. Knowing this and ‘reading between 
the lines’, one can surmise with what difficulties of temperament he had to 
contend. Although Bernard Shaw declared that a man’s sexual idiosyncrasies 
are no indication of his real character, they may nonetheless, I add, be the 
cause of much suffering. And so to deny, as the remnants of the George 
Circle are doing, that he was homosexual is prudishly to ignore the cause of 
much of that suffering which is reflected in some of his most beautiful poems. 
Not only did he have to suffer several times from unrequited love, but at one 
period of his life from something even more heart-lacerating: when the 
youth he called ‘Maximin’ died, he was so grief-stricken that a broad streak 
of white appeared for a while in his otherwise dark hair. As to the outcome 
of the Maximin tragedy, this is well known to readers of George. At the cost 
of his sorrow the world of poetry was enriched; and it is not to defame him 
to say that it would not have been thus enriched had he been normally con- 
constituted, As it was, the departed Maximin came to play a somewhat 
similar part in the poet’s exalted imagination as had Beatrice in that of Dante. 
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In writing the above I have not forgotten that S. G. told me that he had 
once had a Verhaltnis with a lady in Bingen, from which it might be argued 
that he was not entirely averse to the female form. Be that as it may, the 
affair was an unsatisfactory one, and although it inspired some of the poems 
in Das Jahr der Seele, it did not serve to alter George’s inborn predilection for 
the male sex, and this is what he g gave me to understand when he mentioned 
it. True, during his life he did have one or two women as platonic friends, 
but in general he had a very poor opinion of the female sex and disliked them 
to be present at his gatherings. He said that they interfered with intellectual 
conversation and aroused the passions of the men. 

There are many things that I gratefully owe to my illustrious friend, but 
the one most relevant to this article is that he was the first to arouse in me 
that love of poetry which, apart from other considerations was eventually 
responsible for my translating so many of his poems. Nor can I forget that 
indirectly his influence affected my music where song-writing was concerned. 
In the main he was averse to his poems being set to music, maintaining quite 
rightly that a good poem has already its own music, and to add more was 
either superfluous or harmful to the original. Moreover many composers 
spoilt the rhythm of the verse just to suit their music. And so bearing this in 
mind, when I set some of his Spielmannslieder, 1 was careful to avoid any 
rhythmical distortions, the result being that George thought less slightingly 
about me than he did about most musicians. Actually, he had no real liking 
for, let alone understanding of music, and was pleased to refer to it as ‘the 
most unintellectual of all the arts’. (Is it the function of Art to be intellectual?) 
When one day I twitted him about his ‘unmusicalness’, he replied, “I am 
musical in my own way; I understand and create the music of words’. This 
of course was entirely true. 

It may seem tautological to say that until in later life he became a sort of 
mystagogue, Stefan George was essentially a poetic and melodious poet. 
Yet this statement may not appear so uncalled-for considering how much 
of the would-be poetry written today is neither poetic nor melodious but 
merely jejune or ugly and might as well have been written in prose, if indeed 
worth writing at all. Whereas it takes no genius to produce a new form of 
ugliness, as some present-day poetasters (and musicians) may have done, 
it does take a genius to create a new form of beauty, or even to create new 
expressions of beauty out of those things already accepted as pertaining to 
the beautiful. And this is what George contrived to achieve. He had neither 
taste nor use for ugliness but believed that poetry could for the most part 
only be fashioned out of the beautiful things of Nature. This belief was 
apparent from a remark he once made to me, namely: ‘A poet has to be born 
in the country or at least in a countrified town, otherwise he would not know 
the names of those natural things he needs for his poems.’ (Whether this 
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dictum is strictly correct is another matter, I only quote it as evidence of 
George's own conviction.) Certainly he himself knew those names, and 
inspired by the beauties of Nature, contrived to create a new music of words. 
Was it not Mallarmé who said in effect: poetry is not made out of ideas but is 
a matter of words: — or more specifically stated, is a matter of the choice and 
juxtaposition of words. If well chosen and well placed, they create that 
subtle form of music which is the very essence of true poetry; and although 
George may have thought disparagingly of music itself, he was a master of 
this form of creation. 

It would be fulsome to say that all his poems were on the same level of 
excellence — but after all can this be said of any poet? As for his didactic 
poems, when a poet occupies himself at times with didacticism he runs the 
risk to that extent of becoming obsolete. During a decade or two the whole 
moral outlook may have so materially changed that the ‘preachings’ of an 
erstwhile preacher may have either ceased to be applicable or have become 
so out-dated as to be merely tedious. And yet how far George injured his 
posthumous reputation by his didacticism and his mystagogic elements 
remains a moot question. At any rate there is a danger that he may come to 
be described as chiefly a mystagogue instead of first and foremost a true and 
remarkable poet. Thus, his belief that he had a Mission — he would refer to 
it in our conversations — may have to a certain extent been his undoing in 
more ways than one. As soon as a poet comes to believe that he has a 
special Message to put across, instead of giving free rein to his creative 
inspiration, he is apt to make it subservient to whatever that Message may 
happen to be. In George’s case it was nothing new, except perhaps to 
German youth, for boiled down to its essence it was a very ancient meta- 
physical philosophy clothed and elaborated in his own words. Unless my 
memory errs, he only turned to it after the death of Maximin, and ver 
likely because of that bereavement. For the rest, his idea of an ‘intellectual 
aristocracy’ as a form of leadership or dictatorship (“Herrschaft und Dienst’) 
was certainly nothing new either, and as our friend in common, Melchior 
Lechter, opined, may have appealed to George as a doctrine partly because of 
that love of power of which he was not altogether guiltless. But however 
that may be, the evil and tragedy of it was that he played into the hands of 
the Hitlerites, who twisted the basic meaning of his poems to further their 
own political ends. 

There often comes a time, as we know, when after the death of some 
distinguished creative artist, his reputation is apt to decline for a longer or 
shorter period, whatever his merits may have been. To what extent in 
German-speaking countries George has suffered this decline is difficult to 
gauge. Nevertheless I think it safe to say that such admirers as he still has are 
of two types: (a) those who accept him as he was including his homosexual 
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temperament, and who believe that he needs no ‘whitewashing’; (b) those 
who idealize him to such a degree, that if anyone who knew him personally 
ventures to portray him in a more credible but less idealized light, they 
censure him for making accusations against his friend when that friend is no 
longer on earth to defend himself. Incidentally, I myself was the object of 
such censure after writing my for the greater part eulogistic Memoir on the 
poet. Unfortunately it was printed in German translation as it stood, despite 
my request to the publisher that the MS should be returned to me so that I 
could delete those parts which I had learned had offended the susceptibilities 
of the surviving members of the George Circle. He answered, however, 
that it was already too late. 

Although Sir Maurice Bowra in his book The Heritage of Symbolism 
devoted one chapter to a highly appreciative essay on Stefan George and 
thus helped to make him more known, it is doubtful whether, owing to the 
translation problem, he will receive the recognition in English-speaking 
countries which he deserves. Unless the translator is skilful enough to re- 
produce that ‘music of words’ at which George was such a master, then his 
poems will lose so much of their original beauty that he may even be dis- 
missed as a second-rate poet. Moreover his reputation will suffer to a marked 
extent if translators think to help themselves out by simply using masculine 
rhymes where he had used feminine ones and so upsetting the whole rhythm 
of the poem. There is another thing to which George himself strongly 
objected. Speaking to me about bad translators, he said: “The worst type of 
all is the one who when unable to find a suitable rhyme, merely invents 
something entirely different from the original’. Yet this is the very thing his 
friend Morwitz has often done or allowed to be done in the Valhope- 
Morwitz collection of translations. For instance in that exquisite poem 
beginning “Du schlank and rein wie eine flamme’ he has rendered the line, 
‘Du bliihend reis vom edlen stamme’ as “You flower sprung from Crown 
and Spear’. As for using masculine rhymes where George had feminine 
ones, throughout the whole poem beginning ‘Sieh mein kind ich gehe’ he 
has consistently used masculine rhymes, having started with the hard and 
unmelodious line, “See my child, I leave’, which is not even good English. 
Nevertheless, | am not here concerned with criticism as such, but I do suggest 
that poor translations may be responsible for that comparative lack of 
interest which George has aroused in England and America. 

In conclusion — whatever has been said by his detractors, whether about 
his character or his poetry (some of them say he is already old-fashioned) 
he still stands out as one of the most distinguished, original and dynamic 
personalities so far to have lived in this century. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM STEFAN GEORGE 


By Cyrit Scott 


I 


GOETHE — ANNIVERSARY 


At summer's end, ‘mid tender glow of dawn, 
Through hazy shimmering fields we made our way 
Towards his city. Massive walls still stood, 

And scaffolding, inglorious but deserted; 

The day — unearthly pure and almost holy. 

We stood before his silent house, exalting 

Our reverent eyes; then parted. Lo! today, 

Since all would shout, our greetings shall be mute. 


Few hours; then the consecrated boards 

Will creak ’neath those who to believe must touch. 
The glaring colours flicker in the alleys, 

The hustling crowds that like to prink themselves 
To favour the Renowned-one, fain would know 
How he can serve as shield for every clan 

Which hearkens only to the loudest voice, 

But blind is to all altitudes of soul. 


What know ye of that wealth of songs and visions 
At which ye marvel; of the suff’ring child 

Who roamed the banks, who lingered by the well; 
In youth his torments, and unrest in manhood; 

Of sorrows that he hid behind a smile: 

If once more, nobler in his life, he came 

Today — who'd honour him: — he’d pass along, 

A King unknown, unnoticed in your midst. 


Ye call him yours, are thankful and exult — 

Ye full, ‘tis true, of all his vital power, 

Yet in its baser aspects like the brute’s — 

And now doth only growl the people’s call ... 
But yet ye do not know that since the time 

He turned to dust how much from you is veiled, 
And that, in him, the radiance ye deem 

Eternal, has become already ma 
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temperament, and who believe that he needs no “whitewashing ; (b) those 
who idealize him to such a degree, that if anyone who knew him personally 
ventures to portray him in a more credible but less idealized light, they 
censure him for making accusations against his friend when that friend is no 
longer on earth to defend himself. Incidentally, I myself was the object of 
such censure after writing my for the greater part eulogistic Memoir on the 
poet. Unfortunately it was printed in German translation as it stood, despite 
my request to the publisher that the MS should be returned to me so that | 
could delete those parts which I had learned had offended the susceptibilities 
of the surviving members of the George Circle. He answered, however, 
that it was already too late. 

Although Sir Maurice Bowra in his book The Heritage of Symbolism 
devoted one chapter to a highly appreciative essay on Stefan George and 
thus helped to make him more known, it is doubtful whether, owing to the 
translation problem, he will receive the recognition in English-speaking 
countries which he deserves. Unless the translator is skilful enough to re- 
produce that ‘music of words’ at which George was such a master, then his 
poems will lose so much of their original beauty that he may even be dis- 
missed as a second-rate poet. Moreover his reputation will suffer to a marked 
extent if translators think to help themselves out by simply using masculine 
rhymes where he had used feminine ones and so upsetting the whole rhythm 
of the poem. There is another thing to which George himself strongly 
objected. Speaking to me about bad translators, he said: “The worst type of 
all is the one who when unable to find a suitable rhyme, merely invents 
something entirely different from the original’. Yet this is the very thing his 
friend Morwitz has often done or allowed to be done in the Valhope- 
Morwitz collection of translations. For instance in that exquisite poem 
beginning ‘Du schlank and rein wie eine flamme’ he has rendered the line, 
Du bliihend reis vom edlen stamme’ as “You flower sprung from Crown 
and Spear’. As for using masculine rhymes where George had feminine 
ones, throughout the whole poem beginning ‘Sieh mein kind ich gehe’ he 
has consistently used masculine rhymes, having started with the hard and 
unmelodious line, “See my child, I leave’, which is not even good English. 
Nevertheless, | am not here concerned with criticism as such, but I do suggest 
that poor translations may be responsible for that comparative lack of 
interest which George has aroused in England and America. 

In conclusion — whatever has been said by his detractors, whether about 
his character or his poetry (some of them say he is already old-fashioned) 
he still stands out as one of the most distinguished, original and dynamic 
personalities so far to have lived in this century. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM STEFAN GEORGE 


By Cyrit Scott 


I 


GOETHE — ANNIVERSARY 


At summer's end, ’mid tender glow of dawn, 
Through hazy shimmering fields we made our way 
Towards his city. Massive walls still stood, 

And scaffolding, inglorious but deserted; 

The day — unearthly pure and almost holy. 

We stood before his silent house, exalting 

Our reverent eyes; then parted. Lo! today, 

Since all would shout, our greetings shall be mute. 


Few hours; then the consecrated boards 

Will creak ’neath those who to believe must touch. 
The glaring colours flicker in the alleys, 

The hustling crowds that like to prink themselves 
To favour the Renowned-one, fain would know 
How he can serve as shield for every clan 

Which hearkens only to the loudest voice, 

But blind is to all altitudes of soul. 


What know ye of that wealth of songs and visions 
At which ye marvel; of the suff’ring child 

Who roamed the banks, who lingered by the well; 
In youth his torments, and unrest in manhood; 

Of sorrows that he hid behind a smile: 

If once more, nobler in his life, he came 

Today — who'd honour him: — he’d pass along, 


A King unknown, unnoticed in your midst. 


Ye call him yours, are thankful and exult — 

Ye full, ‘tis true, of all his vital power, 

Yet in its baser aspects like the brute’s — 

And now doth only growl the people’s call ... 
But yet ye do not know that since the time 

He turned to dust how much from you is veiled, 
And that, in him, the radiance ye deem 

Eternal, has become already oa 
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II 


You say how gaily foliage-girt are rocks and mounding, 
Yet lead as if through ruined heaps the way; 
I hear but death-bells from the happy hill-slopes sounding, 


You sing a song amidst the flower-array. 


Those who were loth to tarry, yet in tears departed, 
Enhaunt me when your smiling eyes I meet ... 

Oh take me back, ‘neath my inflamed distress, faint-hearted, 
I dread avowals in this noontide heat. 


Already strength nigh fails me to withhold, while bleeding, 
That you for self-weal me to death betrayed; 

I will be thankful for the moments fast receding, 

That you seemed fair and still my spirit nena 


Farewell, you will not see me when in pain and weakness, 
My gaze, with moisture blinded, closes, cold, 

And when the setting sun beyond the flatland-bleakness, 
Athwart the dull blue sheds its deepmost gold. 


ill 


LANDSCAPE II 


Doth live for thee again, beloved, that October, 

That stroll we took, and how we went astray, 

When midst the bronze-like boles of fir-trees dark and sober, 
And flaming scarlet leaves we made our way 


From tree to tree — upon the pathway silent vagrants, 
Divided, and engaged in loving fret, 

Whilst each in secret hearkened midst the foliage fragrance 
To music of a dream that is not yet? 


At first the elf-like laughter of a streamlet roaming 

Down in the valley served us still as guide, 

Which hastened onward, growing fainter and more gloaming 
Till unobserved its sobbing echoes died. 


So charmed were we, so long we tarried o'er this ramble, 
That soon the path forsook us, soon the light, 

Until a child, who late picked berries from the bramble, 
Between the bushes guided us aright. 
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Along the lichened pathway of the branch-crowned alley, 
With searching footsteps tardily we passed, 

Until through ever lighter-glimmering twigs, the valley, 
With distant dome re-opened forth at last. 


Our thankful arms towards its mossy bark extended, 

We bid farewell unto the final tree, 

Then down through flowers towards our lovely goal descended; 
And earth and ether swam in a golden sea. 


IV 


Lo, the crossways ... 
We're at the end. 
Night hath fallen ... 
This is the end. 

A moment's wand'ring 
Whom makes tired? 
Too long for me though ... 
Pain maketh tired. 
Hands entreated; 

Yours neared them not? 
Sighs oppressed one; 
You heard them not? 
Now, my homeway, 
You go it not. 
Tear-drops trickle, 

You know it not. 


V 


The hill on which we wander lies in shadow, 
While still the other slope vibrates in light, 
The moon upon its tender turquoise meadow, 
As yet is like a cloudlet, hov’ring white. 


The roadways pointing to afar are fading, 
A whisper bids the roamers to stay still; 
Is it a hidden river's soft cascading? 


Is it a bird his sleep-song that doth trill? 


Two moths — two early ones abroad together — 
Give chase from blade to blade as if in jest. 

The balk prepares from out the shrubs and heather 
The balm of evening for a pang repressed. 
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VI 
DAY SONG III 


By the waters that make faint moan, 
Where the poplar at its ease sways, 
Lulls itself a bird whose plaint-tone 
Towards us, questing, o'er the breeze strays. 


And the warbler’s song resounds clear; 
‘Bloom is in each pa ag me dead. 
All within its season rounds fair. 

See how yonder summit glows red! 


Only mem'ry leaves him dream-trust 
Who to one’s more happy rides nigh, 
From his hand pours oli dream-dust 
Which he scatters as he glides by. 


Raise thy head that with a qualm bends 
Lest a face thee from below hails, 
And so wait until my psalm ends 
And so tarry till the glow pales.’ 

















MELCHIOR LECHTER 
BY RUDOLF MajuT 


IN anything written on Stefan George one invariably comes across the name 
of Melchior Lechter. One will be told that it was he who designed the type 
and the decorative flourish which give the books of ‘the Master’ their 
peculiarly solemn and almost ceremonious character. One will also learn 
that Lechter was one of George's intimate friends and a good painter and 
draughtsman. On the whole, however, the impression left on the reader is 
that Lechter was a planet rotating round the sun of George. This is entirely 
wrong; it is also wrong as far as most of the planetary figures of this literary 
solar system are concerned. Not only was Lechter a painter of very high 
rank; he was perhaps the only one in Germany who continued the tradition 
of the English Pre-Raphaelites, combining it (especially as a draughtsman) 
with that of the austere spirit of the early German Gothic artists. He was 
also a writer and thinker of some consequence. Here as well as in his painting 
he amalgamates ideas of both the medieval German and the ancient Indian 
mystics and, accordingly, belongs — in a way — to the history of German 
l:terature as well. Since his literary work was comparatively small and 
hardly ever accessible to the wider reading public his thought remained 
almost entirely unknown. Still, there are his meditations Sieben Nachte am 
mystischen Quell, extracts from which are to be found in Rapsilber’s work on 
Lechter quoted below. There is also his extensive description of his Indische 
Reise which, however, exists only in a few copies written by himself in 
ornamental letters after the fashion of medieval monks and bound in parch- 
ment, one of the most precious and rare specimens of this kind of handicraft. 
His best known work perhaps is a smaller book Zum Geddachtnis Stefan 
Georges which contains the commemorative speech made by Lechter in the 
Lessing-Hochschule in Berlin on the day of Epiphany, January 6th, 1934. 

The life of this remarkable man can only be outlined here by means of a 
few dates. He was born in Miinster on October 2nd, 1865, a child of sturdy 
Westphalian stock, and brought up in the colourful Catholic atmosphere 
which was so decisively to tinge the man and his art. As he was too poor to 
go to an art school in the normal way he was apprenticed to a glass-painter, 
but managed in 1884 to enter the Berlin College of Art where he not only 
maintained himself but also laid the foundation of his vast knowledge of 
literature and music. His admiration of George’s poems published in Blatter 


fiir die Kunst led to a friendship with the post the somewhat cautious 


beginning of which — cautious on the part of George — has been described 
by Boehringer. His first appearance before a wider public in 1896 was an 
exhibition of his work in Gurlitt’s art gallery in Berlin, Leipziger Strasse 131. 
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It was a complete success and gave him a leading position among the artists 

f his time. Soon afterwards he was entrusted with the interior decoration 
and the paintings of the Pallenberg Festival Hall in Cologne which won the 
Paris Grand Prix in 1900. Lechter lived in West Berlin, in Kleiststr. 3, and 
left it only for travels which led him to France, Italy, Switzerland and even - 
with Wolfskehl in 1910/11 — to India. He did not live long enough to see 
the total destruction of the place, which had become a kind of sanctuary to 
him and his friends, in the air-raid of November 23rd, 1943. On April 23rd, 
1937, he had gone to Switzerland but intended to return to Berlin in October. 
So he said in a letter, dated August 4th, 1937, the last he wrote to Emil 
Schering, the translator of Strindberg. He told him that he had been staying 
in Siders (Sierre), a small town in the Canton of Wallis near Muzot, Rilke’s 
final retreat, since July 24th. Only a few months later, after he had moved to 
Raron, Lechter died there on October 8th. There he was laid to rest, in the 
same cemetery which holds Rilke’s earthly remains. 

As a painter Lechter had his own ideas about the nature of colour. Accord- 
ing to his mystical bent he was not so much interested in problems of the 
interplay of colours and their total pictorial effect but rather in their intrinsic 
spiritual qualities, in what he called their ‘souls’. If, for instance, he analysed 
the picture of a medieval Madonna he interpreted the blue of her mantle not 
as a foil or contrasting value interacting with the other colours, but as an 
expression of the Transcendent that encompassed her form. Once when we 
were standing in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum before Rembrandt's picture of 
Joseph and Potiphar’s wife, he eagerly drew our attention to the woman's 
cloak. He explained to us that the great Dutchman had — deliberately or 
intuitively — expressed the smouldering lewdness of the woman through the 
yellowish brown mud-colour of her cloak which, moreover, looked as if it 
were moist. This expressive quality of the colours by which a painter could 
symbolize the character of his subject was, according to Lechter, nothing but 
the artistic reproduction of a natural phenomenon; for he maintained that 
from everyone a special variegated aura emanated which, however, could 
only be seen by people who were endowed with a special faculty. He told 
us of a young governess who had this gift. He was once sitting with her and 
the lady whose children she taught in the Café Josty (the time-honoured 
coffee-house in Berlin on the Potsdamer Platz), when suddenly the girl 
stared as if in a trance at a man in a distant corner. When asked about her 
strange behaviour she said that she had never seen a person with such a 
wonderfully radiant aura. Lechter looked at the man and told her that 
he was Siegfried Wagner, Richard's son. 

For Richard Wagner himself Lechter had a great admiration; there is 
indeed a striking affinity between the musical and the pictoral mysticism of 
the two men. He knew Wagner’s later musical dramas almost by heart and 
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asserted that they revealed to the initiated the deepest mysteries a human 
mind could apprehend. Although he was not able to play an instrument 
properly, he would indicate the tunes on the magnificent grand piano in his 
study, and would sing to us with his untrained but pleasant voice long 
passages, which he interpreted most impressively. He even prepared a series 
of lectures on Wagner's dramas, the first of which was on Tristan und Isolde. 
We were all deeply impressed by Lechter’s interpretation of the philosophy 
of the play, especially of its opening words. Their significence, Lechter 
pointed out, had been neglected and the fact overlooked that they anticipated 
the tragic course of events: 


Westwarts 
Schweift der Blick; 


Ostwarts 


Streift das Schiff. 


Lechter’s interpretation was as follows: the ship which takes Isolde and 
Tristan from Ireland to Cornwall is the vehicle of human desire and will 
that urges them eastward, towards sunrise, i.e. to life and happiness. But the 
‘Blick’, the inner vision, the organ that unknowingly knows, is already 
turned westward, towards sunset, i.e. to suffering and death. Will becomes 
the instrument of necessity, the bridal ship does not sail as they believe to- 
wards day, but towards night. 

Lechter’s attitude to literature hardly differed from the more or less 
canonic views of the George-Kreis and he was, in this respect, rather dog- 
matic without being exactly narrow-minded. It struck me how exactly his 
appreciations and depreciations coincided with those of Berthold Vallentin, 
the distinguished historian, who belonged to the inner circle of the Georgeans, 
and with whom I had held daily intercourse in Dr. Schulze’s Sanatorium in 
Wernigerode for about four weeks. Of the great novelists of the nineteenth 
century the French were apparently Lechter’s favourite writers; their English 
contemporaries, of whom at least Meredith and Hardy are of the same rank, 
were never mentioned to me by Lechter and were presumably not known to 
him. He definitely did not do justice to the German novelists of his time. 
There is no doubt about his esteem for the non-German lyrical and epic poets 
who had been translated by George or his disciples; his taste in German 
poetry can best be judged from the anthologies edited by George and 
Wolfskehl. In later years he spoke also very highly of Rilke. In the letter to 
Emil Schering mentioned above he keenly recommended to him J. R. von 
Salis’s book on Rilke: 


Es ist ein wichtiges, einfiihlbares, schénes Buch, von andachtiger Ehrfurcht 
fiir den zu friih dahingegangenen grossen, geliebten Dichter. Sie kennen, 
schien mir bisher, Rilke kaum. Fiillen Sie diese Lebensliicke ohne Zégern 
aus -- Sie werden sich belohnt fiihlen. 
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But even in the years in which George was an absolute standard for Lechter 
he sometimes conceded merit to other types of poetry. He dealt with me 
kindly when I submitted to him my ‘Belgische Sonette’ though they were - 
to his disgust — printed on poor paper in an obscure periodical. (Now in 
Die Sonette, Berlin, 1932, pp. 61ff.) The letter in which he thanked me is 
characteristic not only of his friendliness, but also of his acute feeling for the 
tonality of a worn-out word applied in a poem. 


Bad Orb im Spessart. Hotel: Villa Saline. 
Dienstag Abend, den 17. September 1918. 


Sehr geehrter Herr Dr.: Endlich gelange ich heut dazu Ihnen fiir Ihre 
f week ww Gedichtsendung zu danken! Sie hat mir Vergniigen bereitet, und 
dass ich’s Ihnen verrate: das schénste unter den wirklich guten Gedichten ist 
fiir mich “Das zweite Sonett: Madonna’ betitelte. Das empfinde ich als 
sehr zart, unsubstanziell; es ist — und ich méchte damit das héchste Lob 
ausgedriickt haben — der Hauch eines Gefiihls; es ist in Rhythmus und Klang 
das leise Aufwehen eines kaum sich kiindenden verseelten Wohlgeruches. — 
Und wenn ich auch etwas Tadelndes sagen darf: im letzten Verse beriihrt 
mich ‘den siissen’ fast schon siindhaft. Kénnten Sie hierfiir etwas Ehrfiirch- 
tigeres, ja Keuscheres finden? Das die ‘Siisse’ dennoch in sich birgt?: Im Klang 
ist es natiirlich ausgezeichnet, nur scheint es mir zu leicht gefunden. Sie 
verstehen mich. 

Noch etwas. Sie bringen auf zwei Seiten: ‘siissen Seligkeit’, ‘den siissen’, 
‘siisses Fleisch’ und ‘siissem Schweigen’! Ist das in diesem Falle nicht 
Schwiache? In einem ganzen Bande diirfte nur ecinmal so ein gefahrlich 
schénes Wort angewendet werden, um seine Wirkung nicht abzuschwichen, 
diinkt mich. — 

Ve es ist schade, dass diese Gedichte auf einem Waschzettel abgedruckt sind. 
Ich hatte mich trotz allem nicht dazu verstanden, lieber gewartet. Dic 
Hauptsache ist ja doch — dass sie geschaften, dass sie da sind. — Sollte ich nach 
Miinchen kommen und Gelegenheit finden, den Herausgeber der neuen 
Kunstzeitschrift (fiir Dichtung, ich weiss aber augenblicklich nicht, wie der 
Titel ist), den jungen Pzychode (so ungefahr klingt der Name, richtig ist er 
natiirlich nicht geschrieben) treffen, hoffe ich etwas fiir Sie und unseren 
Freund Kricheldorff tun zu kénnen. Griissen Sie ihn bitte und seien Sic 
besonders vielmals auf das Beste begriisst von Ihrem ergebenen. 

MELCHIOR LECHTER 


It was at the house of the friend of mine mentioned in the letter that I met 
Lechter for the first time. Ludwig Kricheldorff was at that time still married 
to Carina, sister of Friedrich Huch and cousin of Ricarda. Kricheldorft 
himself was a notable lyrical poet whose verse had appeared in several 
periodicals but had never been published in book-form. There is a collection 
of it which shows him to the best advantage in Die Horen, Berlin, 1925, vol. I, 
pp. 169ff. Another member of this circle was the engraver Rudolf Odebrecht, 
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an authority on aesthetics and afterwards professor of philosophy in the 
University of Berlin, who perished in 1945 when the city was stormed by 
the Russians. The historian — as it were — of the circle was Gustav Koehler, 
who died in 1954. In his novel Der Astralstrolch (Berlin, 1923) he has 
portrayed in slight disguise this assembly of friends; among others Krichel- 
dorff as Dr. Florian Windmacher, Carina as Cordula and Lechter as Jakob 
Beatus. The atmosphere round Lechter is impressively described in the 
scenes in which he is the central character. They also give an idea of the 
theosophical problems which preoccupied both Lechter and Kricheldorff 
and which sometimes evoked a mocking remark from the sarcastic Koehler, 
the Juan Stichler (“Taunter’) of the novel. But Lechter knew how to hit 
back. One day when the subject of our discussion was the idea of re-incarn- 
ation — in which Lechter and Kricheldorff believed — Koehler, who was 
notorious for his amours (hence ‘Juan’), jokingly asked in what form he 
himself was likely to be re-incarnated. “Als Gemeindebock!’ was Lechter’s 
quick and joyful riposte. 

This in itself insignificant scene was highly characteristic of Lechter. 
Unlike Stefan George, whose figure also flits through the pages of Koehler’s 
novel under the name of ‘der grosse Feierliche’, Lechter was anything but 
‘teierlich’ in the sense of affectation. There was nothing of this even in his 
clothes — normally an ordinary dark blue suit which suggested the ‘Kreis’ 
only by a high buttoned waistcoat. He was at this time about fifty, of some- 
what more than average height, broad-shouldered and erect. His jovial face, 
with its healthy and slightly reddish complexion animated by a pair of kind 
blue eyes, resembled, as Kricheldorff aptly put it, that of a rustic monk. A 
walking stick with a straight ivory handle added to his dignified appearance; 
it was not yet used to support him as in later years, when the disastrous 
disease — presumably the same as felled Heine and Hoffmann — had him in 
its grip. 

It was on May 2nd, 1921, that I paid my first visit to Lechter. I was taken 
by Carina Kricheldorff who had arranged this call, for he disliked being 
visited without previous notice and was averse to unexpected telephone calls. 
He, therefore, had a private telephone number which was not in the 
directory but only known to his friends. The very sight of his home was a 
remarkable experience for everyone who entered it for the first time, and 
one well understands the composer Cyril Scott’s statement made on this 
occasion: ‘I felt as if 1 ought to speak in whispers, never laugh, and in fact 
conduct myself in every way as if I actually had been in church.’ This 
impressive place, situated on the fifth floor of the second ‘Hinterhaus’ of 
Kleiststr. 3, had the advantage of being absolutely quiet. It consisted — apart 
from a spacious kitchen — of four rooms; a combined studio and living- 
room, a bedroom and two large rooms for the pictures, a kind of art gallery. 








— 
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This was, however, as a general rule opened to visitors only once a year for a 
week, when Lechter presented the year’s work to a somewhat wider, but 
still limited, circle of friends and art critics. One was only admitted if one 
could produce an invitation card, which was designed by Lechter himself 
and printed on beautiful hand-made paper. The heading showed the head of 
a unicorn inside a triangle intersected by a circle. It was on such an occasion 
that I stood near Stefan George who, with his publisher Dr. Georg Bondi, 
was inspecting the pictures. Beside his robust companion George appeared 
almost dainty and small. Whereas these two exhibition rooms were without 
any decoration, the rooms inhabited by Lechter were famous for their 
furniture, which had also been contrived by himself. The living-room was 
actually a painter's studio with one glass wall. Its most conspicuous piece 
was a large cupboard for tools and materials. Across the upper part ran a 
frieze in which there were carved the (slightly altered) words from Nietzsche's 
Zarathustra (‘Das Honig-Opfer’, Part IV, 1): “Trachte ich denn nach dem 
Gliicke? Ich trachte nach meinem Werke.’ This imposing piece of furniture 
as well as the others, also the celebrated stained glass windows in his bed- 
room, representing Tristan and Isolde, are reproduced and described in 
Rapsilber's work. Apart from the cupboard, which was ‘Jugendstil’, the 
furniture had an unmistakably Gothic stamp. This may not be to everybody's 
taste, but it gave the objects with which Lechter surrounded himself their 
uniquely dignified character and created an atmosphere of solemnity which 
was strengthened by an unobtrusive smell of incense. The house-coat he 
wore, even when he had visitors, was in keeping with this atmosphere; it was 
a gown very much like a monk’s habit. And yet there was nothing artificial 
in or about him. In his later years we all had the feeling of being in the 
presence of a priestly, wise and benignly great man whom nobody ever left 
without a real enrichment of his inner life. It sometimes occurred that young 
ladies when leaving respectfully kissed his hand, but even this never made 
an unfavourable impression of affected devotion, but seemed quite natural. 
On the other hand, he was quite obviously encounfrentbile when Berthold 
Vallentin, the author of Napoleon, Winckelmann and other eminent works, 
kept on addressing him as ‘der Meister’ — in the third person. Both Koehler 
and myself could not help feeling that he disliked it, and that he was rather 
cool towards this distinguished member of the Kreis. Kricheldorff never 
came; unfortunately, he and Lechter had fallen out as the latter, a supporter 
of Madame Blavatsky’s doctrines, had harshly criticized Rudolf Steiner, the 
founder and leader of the Anthroposophic Society, whom Kricheldorft 
deeply revered. All of us regretted this dissension, all the more as Lechter 
had become an invalid and, though still upright, could only move with the 
a of two sticks. The following letter which is dated ‘Mittwoch Abend 
». August 1919’ was written before the disagreement with Kricheldorft 
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arose. Lechter, who was already feeling the effects of his disease, was then 


still hopeful. He was staying in a convalescent home, the K6nigin-Augusta- 
Sanatorium in Berlin-Dahlem, Kronprinzen Allee 18-22: 


Mein lieber Herr Dr.: Vielen herzlichen Dank fiir Ihre guten Wiinsche und 
Griisse! — Sie schickten mir nach der ‘Parsifal’-Lesung ein schénes Sonett. 
Ich habe Ihnen seinerzeit nicht schriftlich dafiir danken kénnen, nur durch 
unsern gemeinsamen Freund Dr. Kricheldorff liess ich Ihnen meine Freude 
veils — Ja, eine bése Zeit liegt hinter mir, schwarz und traurig. Ein 
Vierteljahr war's am 3. Aug. seit ich hier im Sanatorium gefangen sitze. In 
Geduld konnte ich mich wahrlich iiben. Doch viel innere Schénheit offenbarte 
sich in der riihrenden Liebe und Fiirsorglichkeit meiner vielen Freunde und 
Freundinnen, und hier diirfte an erster Stelle Frl. Hoffmann’s Opferfreudigkeit 
zu preisen sein. [Lechter refers to Margarete Hoffmann, the reciter.] — Hier 
anschliessend méchte ich Sie um etwas bitten. Sie haben, wie mir Dr. K. 
sagte (vor seiner Reise) bei Wertheim [Lechter means the department store] 
wohl billig einige Exemplare von: Ernst Schur’s ‘Paraphrasen iiber das Werk 
Melchior Lechters’ erstanden. K6nnten Sie mir fiir Fri. Hoffmann nicht ein 
Exemplar davon kauflich iiberlassen? Sie wiirde sich sehr dariiber freuen. 
Dr. K. bat ich damals schon, es Ihnen zu sagen. Er hat’s aber sicher verbummel. 

Am Sonntag den 17. Aug. begleitet mich Frl. H. zu Dr. Oberdorffer auf 
Schloss “Rheinburg’ bei Gailingen in Baden. Dort hoffe ich meine Gesundheit 
ganz wieder zu erlangen. — Wenn nur die furchtbare Reise nicht ware! Von 
Nachmittags 5 Uhr bis nichsten Nachmittag bis 2-3 Uhr—und 3 Mal 
umsteigen —o Gott! Wenn ich da nur keinen Riickschlag bekomme — 
Etwas gehen an zwei Stécken unter Aufsicht kann ich schon, tiglich etwas 
mehr. — Empfehlen Sie mich Ihrer Gattin und seien Sie beide vielmals 
gegriisst von Ihrem ergebenen 


MELCHIOR LECHTER 


Lechter’s hope for a complete recovery proved to be an illusion. He was not 
exactly confined to the house but he could only leave it with the assistance 
of his friends. In view of his condition I did not too often call on him, 
especially as I knew that a number of young artists, by whom he was almost 
worshipped, were looking after him. He refers to one of these visits in two of 
his letters. In the first of them he thanks me for sending him Die Sonette and 
apologizes for not having written to me about another volume, Das Jahr fiir 
Nora, which I had presented to him after its publication in 1929. He protests 
that behaviour like this was not at all ‘in der Linie M. L.’s’ — the two letters 
were intertwined into a graceful monogram —\and makes some humorous 
remarks on the vicissitudes of letters in this “Wdndelwelt’. His comment on 
asking me to read to him from the poems is typical of the general attitude of 
the George-Kreis to verse: ‘Der lebendige Ton ist alles.’ There is no men- 
tion of Kricheldorff in these letters, but he inquires about Dr. Koehler, ‘dem 
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grossen bezaubernden Siinder’ and extends his invitation to him. In the 
autumn of this year on Tuesday, November 21st, he informed me by ‘Rohr- 
Postkarte’ that he was going to broadcast, on the very same day, on his ex- 
perience of the Eastern world. He warned me of the unusual time: his talk 
would begin at midnight precisely and end at one o'clock. He had given it 
the title ‘Von deutscher Seele’, but this had been altered by the Directors of the 
Siidwestfunk in Frankfurt into “Vom mystischen Quell’. After asking me to 
send word to Koehler as well he continues: 


Ich fiirchte etwas fiir meine Stimme. Sie ist nicht ganz intakt. Aber hoffent- 
lich hilft mir der ‘héchste Geist’, dem 2 alles gewidmet ist, die Materie, das 
Allzumenschliche, durch den ‘Geist’ iiberwinden. 


His address was marvellous. Not only his voice but also what he said was 
inspired by the “héchste Geist’, and I urged him to repeat it in his flat. My 
request was granted; but this was my last visit to him. 

The net which Hitler had thrown over Germany was being tightened 
more and more, and even in Lechter’s peaceful dwelling we could not but 
talk about the depressing situation. I was especially anxious to hear something 
about George's attitude to the Nazi régime. “Don’t you know’, Lechter 
remarked, ‘that Maximin was of Jewish descent?’ He must have felt that I was 
not quite satisfied with this answer, for he said: “Well, I shall put it in a 
parable. One day Beethoven was upset by a nasty criticism on his work and 
hissed “Dog!’” When the critic again attacked him he flew into a passion 
and roared “Damned dog!” But when this happened for the third time he 
only murmured contemptuously: “Poor dog’.’ Now I understood why 
George had left Germany for Switzerland. Soon afterwards he died there, 
and Lechter arranged the commemoration in the Lessing-Hochschule 
mentioned above. It was overwhelming to see this assembly of so many men 
and women who all‘ belonged to the aristocracy of the intellect and whose 
very presence was a silent protest against the spiritual downfall of their 
country. Supported by one of his pupils the paralysed artist went to the 
platform and seated at a table lit by two tall candles, once more conjured up, 
with deep emotion, the image of his great friend. This was the last time I saw 
Lechter: conditions grew worse and worse, and everyone who had any 
reason for avoiding notice led a retired life or was abroad. It was like a last 
good-bye to his friends when Lechter invited them to a special exhibition of 
his pictures combined with the presentation of a “Gedachtnisraum’ in honour 
of Stefan George. This was on Sunday, May 6th, 1934, at eleven o'clock in 
the Gurlitt art gallery (then Matthaci-Kirchplatz 7), where, thirty-eight 
years previously, the young artist had introduced himself to the public. 
Only four years later the words which George had addressed to his friend 
in Der siebente Ring could be read as Lechter’s epitaph: 
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Deinem Sinn frei und stolz gegen unbill gefeit 
Erz im tiegel des heils aller schlacken befreit! 


Deiner Seele die hoch iiberm traumland regiert: 
Uns: der welt jahr um jahr neue wunder gebiert! 


Deinem Sein allen einsamen trost und geleit — 
Turm von bleibendem strahl in der flutnacht der zeit! 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON FESTSCHRIFTEN AND A PROJECTED 
SUBJECT INDEX 


BY R. PICK 


‘ANNIVERSARIEN sind cine héchst verwerfliche Institution der Weltordnung’, 
Theodor Mommsen complained in a letter.’ Anniversary Volumes seem to 
some people equally objectionable. At various times they have been de- 
scribed as ‘the last humiliation of an aged scholar’, “ein Unfug’, ‘the grave- 
yard of scholarship’, ‘the despair of librarians and bibliographers ’, ‘a noxious 
weed to be uprooted’, in short, ‘an institution that might well be allowed, or 
even helped, to expire .*. These are harsh words indeed, which leave us with 
the melancholy thought that the only person ever likely to derive some 
satisfaction from a Festschrift is the ‘Jubelgreis’ himself, and even he perhaps 
only after he has acquitted himself of the delicate task of thanking con- 
-tributors for a piece of work of which, for all we know, he may heartily 
disapprove. 

How is it that the Festschrift, this unwanted child in the world of books, 
has heaped such opprobrium upon its head? A brief look at its family back- 
ground and past history may help us to understand its problems. 

The Complimentary Volume consisting of contributions by various 
authors and published in honour of a scholar, originated in its modern form 
in nineteenth-century Germany. Scholars, at least German scholars, seemed 
to age rapidly in those days. At fifty, when he had reached ‘einen bedeut- 
samen Lebensabschnitt’, a man received his first tributes. At sixty he was 
reminded that he was ‘die Schwelle des Greisenalters iiberschreitend’, and if 
he was lucky enough to reach the patriarchal age of seventy without too 
obvious symptoms of senile decay, he was reverently acclaimed as “der 
chrwiirdige Greis, der in voller geistiger Frische noch unter uns weilt’, the 
‘noch’ discreetly underlining the fact that his days were numbered. What 
with birthdays and anniversaries of doctorates, of tenure of office and similar 
occasions there were opportunities in plenty for commemoration. 

To condemn Festschriften as “Teuton institutions’, as has been done,’ is 
however sheer nonsense. The first volumes were published for and by 
classical scholars. It is, after all, not surprising that classical scholars were 
acquainted with a custom widely observed in Italy in earlier centuries, when 
‘nascite, morti, matrimonii, dottorati, monachazioni(!)’, and other events 
‘pili o meno solenni were celebrated with verse and prose collections.‘ It 
was in keeping with this tradition that in 1859, only five years before the 
first German Festschrift came out, the Istituto di Corrispondenza Archeo- 
logica in Rome presented to the German classical scholar Friedrich Theodor 
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Welcker in Bonn a slim volume, almost in pamphlet form, upon which I 
chanced in the course of this investigation, Strenna Festosa. This was pub- 
lished to mark the fiftieth anniversary of Welcker’s ‘lezioni dettate dalla 
pubblica cattedra’ and can be regarded as a link between the old-style and 
the new-style Homage Volumes.' There is therefore nothing Teutonic 
about this revival of an earlier practice. Indeed, it so happens that the one 
German classical scholar who could be accused of Teutonic leanings, namely 
Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, was a life-long opponent of this kind 
of offering. He called it a bad thing and protested, as he reminds us in his 
memoirs, ‘ebenso heftig wie vergeblich’ against the abuse of Festschriften,* 
though never, as far as I can make out, substantiating his charges. Nor was 
his attitude wholly consistent; for he blamed other countries for lack of 
interest in scholarship when they failed to contribute to a Mommsen 
volume; he himself contributed to at least two Festschriften; and by the time 
he was eighty had sufficiently mellowed to accept with good grace two 
volumes published in his honour. 

It is now generally assumed that Symbola philologorum Bonnensium in 
honorem Friderici Ritschelii collecta published 1864-67 was the first of its 
kind. This is a massive volume of 860 pages, with an introductory Latin 
poem and forty-three contributions by Ritschl’s pupils. After one or two 
smaller volumes, such as Festgaben fiir Gustav Homeyer in 1871, a slim volume 
presented by four scholars, among them Moritz Haupt and Karl Miillenhoff, 
there followed in 1877 the Commentationes Philologae in honorem Theodori 
Mommseni to mark his sixtieth birthday. The Commentationes is an impressive 
testimony to Mommsen’s unique standing in the world of learning. Of the 
seventy-eight contributions, twelve are by Italian scholars, one by a French- 
man, and one by an Englishman as ‘a tribute to the great Master of Antiqua- 
rian Research’. The rest come from German classics, with two notable 
inclusions, from the remoter fields of Germanic and Romance philology, of 
papers by Wilhelm Scherer and Adolf Tobler. Like the Symbola, the Com- 
mentationes is an unwieldy tome, rightly called by Jacob Bernays — himself 
one of the contributors — a cyclops, lacking even his one eye, the index. 

In 1879 there appeared Beitrdage zur deutschen Philologie Julius Zacher darge- 
bracht. This, as far as I can discover, is the earliest volume published in 
honour of a Germanist. From 1880 onward the custom spread rapidly, first 
into the sciences and medicine, and thereafter into every branch of knowledge 
both in Germany and abroad, especially in Italy, France and the United 
States, with Germany always in the vanguard. England has been more 
reluctant than any other country to join in the general practice and has shown 
a marked preference for honouring her distinguished men in other ways, 
such as prizes and awards bearing their names. In general, however, scholars 
and educationists, scientists and technicians, poets and publishers, economists 
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and even captains of industry, wherever they live, are liable, when their time 
comes, to be recipients of a volume published in their honour. Statisticians 
have shown that the flood of Festschriften continues unabated and that even 
such ‘unfestive’ years as the nineteen-forties produced no fewer than eighty- 
two volumes in the classical field alone.’ 

What, then, was it that went wrong with Festschriften to make them the 
target of so much adverse criticism? The trouble began, I think, with the 
name. Such titles as Symbola, Commentationes, Satura, Strega prevented the 
first volumes from gaining a proper status in the world of letters. This was 
brought about only after Homage Volumes had stopped being the exclusive 
preserve of classical scholars, i.e. about 1880. At that time the word ‘Fest- 
schrift’, often alternating with ‘Festgabe’, began to appear on the title-page." 
It was a word suitable enough to be applied to the genre irrespective of the 
particular field of study. Together with the genre it became fit for export. 
It appeared in a Swedish booktitle in 1879 and in Denmark in 1894. When 
in 1901 Dr. James Furnival celebrated his seventy-fifth birthday, he was not 
only presented with a new boat, but also with An English Miscellany described 
as a Festschrift’ edited by Ker, Napier and Skeat. It was in the United 
States of America that the status of these volumes was finally determined for 
classifying purposes in tibrary regulations, and American bibliographers 
maintain that the term has become ‘technical and exact in English’.* For 
some time now we have encountered the word with the plural ending in -s 
and this may serve as proof of its final reception. German experts in “Biblio- 
thekswissenschaft’, however, whom we would expect to be the professional 
guardians of Festschriften, have to this day strangely neglected them. There 
is a brief reference to the subject in Léfler-Kirchner’s Lexikon des gesamten 
Buchwesens of 1925, but this has disappeared from the revised edition of 1952. 
Even those encyclopaedic English and German reference books, the Biblio- 
graphies of Bibliographies, do not consider Festschriften as a special category 
of books. It is high time that they were accorded their proper place. 

The difficulties arising from the name do not end here. It was bad enough, 
though understandable, that the editors of the early classical Festschriften, 
who published many of their articles in Latin and, in any case, catered for the 
select few only, gave unusual titles to their collections which did not make 
them popular with librarians and bibliographers. It was worse when editors 
of non-classical volumes — and I am concerned here mainly with Germanistic 
publications — followed their example. Like parents who confer a doubtful 
blessing on their children by giving them unusual names, German editors in 
particular have constantly indulged in such habits, veiling and masking the 
contents of a volume behind some precious and recherché title. Why do they 
call their collections Album, Xenia, Lebenskraftez Why do they choose such 
alliterative titles as Werden und Wirken, Gegenwart im Geiste, Wille und Werk, 
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which are the stock-in-trade of compilers of anthologies and school readers: 
The French, though speaking in less exalted terms, are, for once, almost 
equally vague when they use the word ‘Mélanges’ followed only by the 
proper name. The English, fortunately, keep their heads on such occasions 
and favour a more down-to-earth approach. They choose straightforward 
titles such as Historical Essays in Honour of ... or German Studies presented to ... 
Here the title indicates the contents of the volume, which, after all, is the 
proper function of titles. This question is not as unimportant as would at 
first appear. Misnomers obscure the character of a book; they may determine 
its classification in the catalogue and its place on the shelves; they ultimately 
affect its use and usefulness. 

It is all to the good when a title refers to the field of activities of the person 
honoured, or acts as a link, too often missing, between the various contribu- 
tions. Nobody will quarrel with the editors of the volume for Giinther 
Miiller for calling it Gestaltprobleme der Dichtung. ‘Gestalt’, in one form or 
another, is the Leitmotiv running through all the papers, and the title itself 
pays tribute to the pioneer of morphological studies in literature. But one 
wonders why they omitted Giinther Miiller’s name from the title-page and 
relegated it to a separate Widmungsblatt which is not necessarily included in 
the catalogue entry. Festschriften, all too soon, as in this particular case, 
become “Gedenkschriften’, intended to perpetuate the memory of aman. By 
omitting a name editors needlessly reduce what slender chances of survival 
it has in a technical age; they also put superfluous difficulties in the way of 
readers, bibliographers and librarians. 

One of the main objections raised against Festschriften has always been 
that the contributions were of an uneven standard. The danger that some 
ephemeral material may be included is, of course, inherent in the genre. 
Festschriften are after all ‘Gelegenheitsschriften’ and as such often bear the 
stamp of improvisation and are bound to offer some material conceived 
invita Minerva. Others maintain that because contributions have to be short 
or limited in space, scholars feel handicapped when having to write ‘to 
measure and cannot or will not give of their best. Rather than refuse and 
thus appear discourteous such scholars furbish up a half-forgotten draft, 
rescued from the bottom drawer of their desks, which might otherwise have 
remained unpublished. Others again complain that Festschriften lack unity, 
for when contributions are invited from a wide circle of colleagues and friends 
the result tends to be a mixtum compositum. There is no doubt some validity 
in such arguments. Indeed, these dangers were recognized from the first. 
Otto Ribbeck, Ritschl’s loyal pupil and biographer, commenting on the 
Symbola expressly stated: “Ein Mosaik dieser Art pflegt aus ziemlich zusam- 
mengewiirfelten Steinen zu bestehen, von denen mancher in der Hast und 


Not des Augenblicks ergriffen wird.’** On the other hand, it could be 
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maintained that diversity of contents, which may be a reflection of the many- 
sided interests of the honoured person, need not in itself constitute a defect, 
though the varied material may cause the librarian some headache as to the 
category to which he should assign the volume. To dismiss Festschriften, as 
has been done, because ‘their extreme diversification is distracting, and likely 
to lead to a hit and miss eclecticism in deciding what to read, since no one 
will digest a Festschrift from cover to cover’ ,'? is beside the point. The same 
argument would apply to periodicals. 

The objection that articles published in Festschriften remain unknown and 
that these are therefore ‘the graveyard of scholarship’, is of course much more 
serious and one that should at all costs be removed. There are two possible 
ways of doing this. One is to publish such volumes as part of a series or, 
better still, as part of a periodical. By doing this, financial difficulties are 
avoided and wider circulation is ensured. With the more general adoption 
of such a practice any invidious distinction between detached Festschriften 
and Festschriften sheltering under the wings of a periodical or a series should 
disappear. 

The other remedy obviously lies in the hands of the bibliographer. It is 
this: complete analytical indexing on bibliographical principles — what the 
Germans would call ‘Erfassung und Aufschliisselung des Materials’. This, of 
course, is a home-truth, to which Goethe, who knew a lot about libraries and 
how to run them, gave the classic formulation. “Niemand wird leugnen’, he 
wrote in a memorandum on the reorganization of the Jena Library, “dass ein 
Realkatalog das Fundament einer jeden Bibliotheksanstalt sei.’** This sound 
principle was not applied to Festschriften, though as long ago as 1908 a 
French reviewer complained that they ‘prennent une extension véritablement 
abusive’, succinctly adding: ‘il faudra bientét en faire une bibliographic 
spéciale’.** Twenty years later American bibliographers repeated that plea on 
the ground that ‘the name of the person or the occasion to which such col- 
lections are dedicated is only a very approximate guide to their content ’.'* 
It was only when the Americans came in with their apparently unlimited 
resources of men, money and material, and with their enormous zest for 
bibliographical and statistical surveys, that things began to move in the right 
direction. They made a start with two modest indexes of Festschriften for 
Italian and Hebrew in the nineteen-thirties, but within the last few years have 
published in quick succession comprehensive indexes for the New Testament, 
for Medieval Studies, for Modern French Literature and Language and for 
Economic History; an index for Classical Antiquity is in preparation.'* 
On this side of the Atlantic there have been two minor regional indexes 
covering all subjects, one for Sweden and the other for the Universities of 
Finland, and — the most impressive achievement so far — an international 
bibliography for European History, the latter the result of twenty-five years 
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team-work carried out under the auspices of the Conseil International de la 
Philosophie et des Sciences Humaines.* Schemes for other subjects may be 
in progress elsewhere. The need for such bibliographical work is now 
clearly recognized everywhere, as may be seen from these two almost 
identical statements coming from East Germany and the United States of 
America. ‘Festschriften’, an art historian in Leipzig says, “‘gehGren zum 
Kernbestand der wissenschaftlichen Literatur und man wird sich mit ihrer 
oft schwierigen Verzeichnung abfinden miissen’;*? and Professor Metzger of 
Princeton, the compiler of an excellent volume on early Christianity, stresses 
the fact that ‘the lack of a comprehensive index of Festschriften constitutes a 
most serious lacuna among scholarly tools useful for research’.** 

With the exception of a small section in the Medieval Index, nothing has 
so far been done to present a similar “Fachbibliographie’ for Germanic 
studies. The Institute of Germanic Languages and Literatures of the Univer- 
sity of London, which has for some time been collecting and analysing 
Festschriften dealing with “Germanistik’ in its broadest sense, is therefore 
going to print an index based on its own collection. This collection compri- 
ses not only the type of “Gelehrtenfestschrift’ discussed here but includes all 
material defined by the English and American Library Associations as ‘issued 
in honour of a person, an institution, or a society, as a rule on the occasion of 
an anniversary celebration’. Thanks to the co-operation of the other libraries 
in the University this index will include all relevant material available within 
the University. It will therefore serve the double purpose of a Subject Index 
and Union List as far as the University of London is concerned. 

It may well be asked why no attempt is made to go beyond such arbitrary 
boundaries and to aim at a comprehensive publication on the lines of the 
international bibliography of historical Festschriften. The answer is simple 
enough. Quite apart from the impossibility of embarking on such an am- 
bitious scheme with the slender means available to a University Institute, and 
without the backing of an international organization — and we have it on 
good authority that such help is most unlikely to be forthcoming in the near 
future — the time factor is paramount. In this respect the example set by the 
historians, who took twenty-five years over their combined operation, is not 
exactly encouraging. In undertaking such a task one does, I think, well to 
heed the advice given by Professor Metzger: “The bibliographer of this type 
of literature’, he says, ‘must be content with doing his best; and after ex- 
hausting the obvious works of reference and following up the obscurer 
clues, he must be willing to put his results into permanent form without 
waiting too long for mere windfalls.’** 

These are wise words. We had better accept the fact that work of this 
kind will for ever be unfinished and that our laboriously collected material, 
when published, will of necessity be out of date even before it has left the 
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printers room. Bibliographers are reminded at every step of the Biblical 
truth: ‘unser Wissen ist Stiickwerk’. 


NOTES 


' Theodor Mommsen und Ulrich v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Briefwechsel 1872-1903, Berlin, 1935, 
p. 124. 

* References in the following order: 

R. G. Collingwood, An Autobiography, Oxford, 1939, p. 119.— U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, 
Erinnerungen 1848-1919, Leipzig, 1928, p. 179.— W. A. Alexander, in a Review, Classical Weekly, 
XLVI (1953), p- 153. — Henry van Hoesen & Frank Walter, Bibliography; Practical, Enumerative and 
Historical, New York, 1928, p. 201. — S. Griswold Morley, “The Development of the Homage-Volume’ , 
Philological Quarterly, VIIl (1929), p. 62. — and again Alexander, loc. cit. 

*W.A. Alexander, loc. cit. 

* Francesco Colagrosso, Un’usanza letteraria in gran voga nel settecento, Firenze, 1908, p. 1. 

*I am indebted for details on this very rare publication to the Zentraldirektion of the Deutsches 
Archiologisches Institut in Berlin. 

* Loc. cit. 

? Dorothy Rounds & Sterling Dow, ‘Festschriften’, Harvard Library Bulletin, VIII (1954), p. 288. This 
article, though mainly concerned with what the authors call ‘policy of publishing Festschriften’, gives 
useful statistical data based on classical volumes and a list eon published prior to 1954. The 
authors expressly state that almost nothing has been written on the subject. 

* ‘Festschrift’ had been used before to denote a publication marking an occasion of festive character. 
The earliest Festschrift of this kind at the Deutsche Staatsbibliothck in Berlin is dated 1841. Grimm’s 
Deutsches Worterbuch does not give the word and there is no ‘Belegmaterial’ in the Zettelarchiy of the 
Worterbuchkanzlei at the Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften in Berlin. Professor Bernhard 
Beckmann, who has kindly provided this information, therefore considers the word a ‘junge Bildung’. 

* Ibid., p. 284. 

” Otto Ribbeck, Friedrich Wilhelm Ritschl. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Philologie, Leipzig, 18709f., 
II, 301. 

1 Alexander, loc. cit. 

48 October 1817. Cf. H. Diintzer, ‘Goethe und die Bibliotheken zu Weimar und Jena’, Centralblatt 
iit Bibliothekswesen, I (1884), p. 98. 

8 Paul Meyer, Review in Romania, XXXVII (1908), p. 626f. 

‘4 Henry van Hoesen and Frank Walter, loc. cit. 

18 For details see Rounds-Dow, loc. cit., p. 286f. 

6 Gurli Taube, Svensk Festskriftsbibliografi Aren 1891-1925, Uppsala, 1954. — Henrik Schaumann, 
Festskrifter och Festnummer ... vid Universiteten i Helsing fors och Abo, Helsinki, 1947.— Hans Nabholz, 
Bibliographie Internationale des Travaux Historiques publiés dans les volumes de *‘Mélanges’ 1 880-1939. Paris, 
1955. 

‘? Barbara Stein, ‘Kunstgeschichte in Festschriften’, Festschrift fiir Johannes Jahn z. 22. Nov. 1957. 
Leipzig, n.d., p. 337f. 

® Bruce M. Metzger, Index of Articles on the New Testament and the early Church published in Festschriften, 
oo a 19$I, p. Vil. 


* Ibid., p. x1. 
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IN THE BEGINNING WAS THE FIRST VERSION 
BY D. G. MOWATT 


THE immediate excuse for this article is the recent appearance of a book: 
Gedichte Goethes veranschaulicht nach Form- und Strukturwandel, by Waltraut 
Meschke [208 pp. Berlin: Akademie-Verlag. DM 12,50]. It is the first in a 
new series, started by the Berlin Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Institut ftir Deutsche Sprache und Literatur, and entitled Studienausgaben zur 
neueren Deutschen Literatur. The idea is good, the format pleasing, and the 
price reasonable. The series is designed to provide text-books for under- 
graduates and tools for research workers, and may well do so when it gets 
under way. On the evidence of this first volume, the prospect is bleak. The 
material made accessible is of questionable value, and raises grave doubts as 
to what the Academy understands by ‘akademischer Unterricht’ and ‘For- 
schung’. After all, the mixture: first versions, biography and a strong chrono- 
logical bias is not new in Goethe criticism. Is research really nothing more 
than a ritual striking of traditional attitudes: 

When Bernays* printed the first versions of some of Goethe's Lyrics in 
1875, he was understandably proud of himself. Other commentators, such 
as Viehoff and Duentzer* had been to the trouble of collecting the variants 
which Goethe rejected, but he was the first to print these early drafts as 
complete poems. Enthusiasm was not, however, all he had to offer. He also 
contributed a sane, cautious and modest appraisal of the value of this sort of 
material, which his successors have not always found it easy to live up to. 
There are four points in his introduction which are particularly worth 
singling out. 

(1) It is useless to compare a poem on the one hand with a list of variants 
on the other (p. lxx). The first draft was a poem in its own right, and so is the 
final version. If comparison is to be made, it must be between these two 
entities (p. Lxxii). 

(2) The arithmetical approach to revisions is not enough. The difference 
between two versions of a poem is not equal to the sum of the alterations 
interpreted in isolation. In the case of Werther: 


Hier mag er [ic. the reader] verfolgen, wie die zahllosen kleinen und 
wichtigeren Veranderungen welche das keck ausgesprochene Wort Werthers 
der herk6mmlichen Weise der Schriftsprache annahern sollen, allmahlich 
der ganzen Rede eine andere Haltung geben ... (p. Lxxvi). 


This point is not developed by Bernays; it is doubtful even if he was aware 
of its implications. It depends, for instance, on the assumption that a work 
of art is a structure; that the literary historian cannot ignore this structure, 
or treat the parts in isolation, and still say anything worth saying; that any 
change in the form of a work is automatically a change in the content. 
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These insights, which were self-evident to Bernays, and laboriously obscured 
by most of his successors, have since become the battle-cries of the ‘New 
Criticism’, an unfortunate misnomer, which obscures both the timelessness 
of the approach, and the novelty of the systematization it has only just 
rec eived. 

(3) The effect of Goethe's revision of Werther is different from, or at least 
more than that which he intended to produce.’ Stated as a principle, this 
becomes: the intention of the poet, even where known, cannot be invoked 
to inhibit criticism. Failure to recognize this was later to be given the name 
of “The Intentional Fallacy’. 

(4) The scholar should beware of making rash value judgments on the 
changes that Goethe made. He should beware of thinking that he knows to 
what end this or that revision was undertaken; this knowledge only comes 
with long study, and ‘bei wachsender Einsicht’ it usually turns out that 
Goethe has managed to improve his poem by revising it. 


Die Veranderungen ... sind meist jenen Strichen gleich, mit welchen der 


This is an observation of fact, and is worth more than all speculations about 
‘causes of alterations. It also pushes the scholar firmly away from the creative 
process and back to the critical act. The question to be answered is not “What 
was Goethe trying to do?’ but “What has Goethe done?’ 

Concealed beneath this last piece of common sense is a distinction which 
Bernays himself was only intermittently aware of. It is the distinction be- 
tween critical (or scholarly) evaluation and creative invention. Goethe, who 
functioned on both levels, was well aware of it in his own case. Asa poet, he 
would have liked to correct Shakespeare; as a critic, he submitted to Shake- 
speare s own creation.‘ But most critics are not poets. They can tell the poet 
a lot about his work that he never knew; what it means for instance, how 
good it is, and where it needs improvement. They can follow, or sometimes 
guide him in his decision to revise. But revision involves insertion as well 
as deletion, and here the poet and critic part company. The last step is 
creative, and when it is over, there is a new poem to be criticized. The critic 
has no more hope of understanding how Goethe came to think of this 
particular word, than he has of explaining how Goethe came to think of 
the poem in the first place. Bernays himself recognizes this fact, but with 
some astonishment and reluctance. 


... die einfach kiihne Wendung: ‘Als in den Mond zu sehn’, erscheint uns 
jetzt allerdings so iiberaus einfach, dass wir kaum begreifen, wie sie sich dem 
Dichter erst bei spaterer kritischer Durchsicht darbieten konnte (p. lxxxiv). 


There is of course an immense gulf between the two processes “erscheint uns’ 
and ‘sich dem Dichter darbieten konnte’. 
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This distinction seems to have been a bitter pill for critics to swallow. 
Bernays did try, and with some success. But there have been those before 
and after him who have refused even to make the attempt. For these people, 
the poet is an apprentice critic, or an archetypal student-figure. Many 
Goethe scholars have been pedagogues, and it must be admitted that there is 
something satisfying about marking essays. The situation is attractive 
enough in the everyday criticism of finished works. ‘Here the poet is trying 
to find a rhyme, or to make the line scan.’ But when the poet actually stoops 
to revision, the temptation becomes irresistible. Here at last is Goethe with 
his pants down. ‘Verallgemeinerungen, Abschwachungen und Verken- 
nungen des eigentlichen Sinnes’ thunders E. Wolff;* “Die Uberschrift An 
den Mond ist nicht bezeichnend, auch keineswegs zu billigen, dass der Mond 
im Gedichte selbst gar nicht genannt wird’ remarks Duentzer,* as one who 
should say: ‘interesting, but hardly an answer to the question’. From such 
schoolmasterly condescension, it is only a short step to the active improve- 
ment of metre and phrase. Viehoff’ on Heidenrdslein: 


Minder beifallswiirdig scheinen mir die in Str. I, V. 3-5 vorgenommenen 
Aenderungen; V. 5 hatte fiiglich heissen kénnen: Stand in siissen Freuden 


at one stroke achieving the metre of the final version, and the sense of the 
first. Duentzer* on Wechsel: 


Die Aufschrift Im Bache oder Im Bade diirfte passender sein. 


Kiister*® on Der Fischer: 


[line 31] ... entspricht, man mag es ... auch mehr als eine geistige Anzichung 
auffassen, doch auch dann der Hoheit und ruhigen Wiirde der Wasserfrau 
wohl nicht ganz — ‘halb zog es ihn, usw.’ wiirde vielleicht schéner sein. 


Goethe's mistake, evidently, was to offer an inaccurate description of a 
common acquaintance. 

Not all critics are conscientious enough to mark their poet’s essays. The 
results are too obviously ludicrous, perhaps. But the red pencil is a potent 
weapon, and if the critic voluntarily surrenders it, he is in very real danger 
of understanding the poem in front of him. If he wishes to escape from this 
situation, he is forced to look round for extraneous matter to discuss, or an 
argument to illustrate. This provides him with a standard of relevance and a 
logical sequence which he can understand. He can then ignore the alien 
structure which the poem presents, and break it down into digestible 
portions. 

The thoroughgoing revision of his poems which Goethe undertook in 
1789 provides two broad avenues for such a flight from interpretation. 
Either the genesis of particular works can be discussed, or the changes made 
can be skimmed off for classification and explanation, without reference to 
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the structures which alone can give them any poetic significance. The 
second avenue was taken with considerable thoroughness by Keipert.’* It 
leads efficiently to the conclusion that Goethe’s poetry became more this, 
or less that, without the need to interpret any of his poems. It is the first 
avenue, however, which is a permanent temptation to interpreters of single 
poems, or commentators with no clear-cut conclusions to be reached. The 
final version is ignored, and the first draft, firmly embedded in biography, i is 
taken as a starting-point. This draft is usually found to be very ‘frisch’, 
‘lebendig’, ‘anschaulich’, and to be full of ‘Natur’ and ‘Erlebnis’, except in 
the case of the anacreontic poems, which are usually found to be ‘anakreon- 
tisch’. It is then assumed that Goethe the critic approaches these works to 
correct them. Unfortunately, it is now 1789, and he is no longer very ‘frisch’ 
and ‘lebendig’; he has frequently forgotten the original “Erlebnis’, and he is 
not ‘anakreontisch’ at all. It follows that these original qualities and exper- 
iences will be weakened and obscured where possible. The difference be- 
tween the first and last versions will be roughly the difference between the 
younger and the older Goethe. Description of the changes is thus reduced 
to biography and literary history, and disagreements can be thrashed out in 
these terms. 

It is obvious that the adjectives quoted above can only be applied to the 
effect produced by complete poems on a reader. They are, however obscurely, 
critical judgments, and the critic starts from the finished work. It follows 
that they are utterly out of place in a discussion of the creative process. 
They may conceivably relate to Goethe's reaction to his early poems; they 
are meaningless when applied to the creative act of choosing new words 
for old. If such concepts were to have any meaning, it could only be in a 
comparison of two complete versions, as Bernays originally recommended. 
But this would strip revisions of their greatest attraction, which, I have 
suggested, is the opportunity they offer of ignoring structure. Critics who 
wish to take this opportunity are thus prevented from making two essential 
distinctions: (1) between critical concepts and creative process, and (2) 
between parts in isolation and parts in a structure. Inevitably they apply 
their critical concepts to single variants. The results are essentially meaning- 
less, and can be used to support any generalization at all. They can also, with 
a little fiddling, be ascribed to the poet as motives for revision. 

Baumgart,'* who is by no means an extreme case, gives a clear illustration 
of the dangers of this method in his treatment of the poem Wechsel. He calls 
it Unbestandigkeit, a title which Goethe rejected, and says: 

Die zweite Strophe stért die Harmonie einmal durch das Iehrhafte “O 
Jiingling sey Weise’, sodann durch die ‘anakreontische’ Libertinage der 


Schlussverse, alles das ist sehr zum Vorteile des Gedichts in der Umarbeitung 
fiir die Aufnahme in die Werke getilgt ... 
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The first draft is taken as a starting-point. The final version is not considered 
as a structure at all. Only two revisions are mentioned in this second verse; 
none at all in the first verse; and the change of title is ignored. Nevertheless, 
the two changes singled out are the most important and far-reaching ones, 
and would have been a good guide to the analysis of the difference between 
the two poems. Instead, they are taken in isolation, ill-defined critical 
standards are applied to them, and the whole discussion stops short with the 
statement that certain things have been removed from the first version. 
These things are, according to Baumgart, (1) a didactic element, (2) an 
anacreontic element, (3) a flaw in the ‘harmony’, caused by (1) and (2). 
The third of these involves an aesthetic judgment expressed with such impre- 
cision as to be nearly meaningless. The first, on the other hand, is not a 
critical statement at all. “O Jiingling sey Weise’ is admittedly didactic, but 
so are many other lines in Goethe's work. If this one is bad, it is only because 
it disturbs the harmony; and if it does so here, it is only because this particular 
harmony precludes didacticism. In fact, of course, both these conditions are 
fulfilled; the lines are out of place in this poem. But if the reasons given are 
to have any significance at all, they must refer to some more general truth. 
Since the statement: “didacticism always disturbs harmony’ is demonstrably 
talse, we might particularize from ‘harmony’, and say: ‘didacticism is usually 
disturbing in this sort of light anacreontic verse’. We might even give 
Baumgart the benefit of the doubt, and assume that this is what he meant. 
But we are prevented by his second point, namely that ‘“Busen’ also disturbs 
the harmony, because it is anacreontic. If Baumgart had tried to relate these 
two alterations to each other, and to the unity they are said to disturb, he 
must surely have noticed this contradiction. The word ‘anacreontic’ is not, 
after all, an indiscriminate term of abuse; it refers to a particular sort of verse, 
of which Wechsel is an example. If both these passages are out of place, then 
it must be because they have something in common, if only the ability to 
disturb the unity of an anacreontic poem. But the only way to find out what 
this common quality is, is to assess the difference between the two versions 
as entities, and only then to ask how these two passages contribute towards 
the total effect. The peculiar futility of considering variants in isolation is 
strikingly apparent in this innocuous example. If we insist on taking ‘Lippe’ 
and “Busen’ on one side, and measuring their difference in degrees of 
anacreonticism, we cannot expect a sensible answer. ‘Lippe’ and “Busen’ by 
themselves are neither anacreontic nor its opposite. They are just words with 
different connotations and different sounds. It so happens that the final 
version of the last two lines produces an effect of light and airy irresponsibility 
with bees and butterflies just round the corner. In the first version, the airi- 
hess is not sustained; the lines undoubtedly sink in the middle. The long, 
stressed, labio-velar vowel and voiced consonants of “Busen’ are unique in 
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the penultimate line, and its connotations are just as disturbing. A “Busen’ is 
usually found heaving and swelling with emotion, or wept on by earnest 
young men. No doubt it would also be kissed by a frivolous young man, if 
he had the time; but this, together with many other details, is irrelevant to 
the image, w hich deals with ease of transition rather than depth of 
involvement. 

| have invoked two standards for the evaluation of these lines: ‘function 
of the image’, and ‘effect of airy irresponsibility’. The only legitimate source 
for these is the whole poem in its final form. This, as it happens, skims 
delicately over all serious issues, without coming to earth once. The earlier 
version lacked this consistency, and even in its lighter moments tended to 
take up a moralizing tone (ihr Leichtsinn line 4; flatterhaft line 9). We could 
say then, that the poem has become more anacreontic. All we can say of the 
individual alterations is that they have contributed to this change. Baum- 
gart’s statement that lines 11-12 have become less anacreontic is not so much 
wrong as meaningless. 

So much for the danger of variants taken in isolation.'* This can be 
avoided. The genetical approach apparently cannot. It is, after all, inherent 
in the very idea of studying revisions. One awful illustration of its results 
is the mauling that An den Mond has received at the hands of the com- 
mentators. Here again, revisions provide an excuse to break up the structure 
of the final version, but in this case they are also used evaluatively, to show 
that it is faulty. “That which can be picked apart was never joined properly’ 
is the assumption, and what better way of picking it apart than to trace, 
with the help of the first draft, how it was put together? Minor filings and 
polishings, such as those remarked in Wechsel, are not much use for this 
sort of thing. All they do is improve the poem. K6rner** accordingly wants 
to argue that An den Mond is a special case. To do this, he makes a revealing 
distinction: 


_ob nur kiinstlerische, formale Erwaigungen, wie sie die Feilung der 
ganzen Gedicht-Sammlung bestimmten, die Anderungen bedingt haben 
oder ob ein neues Erlebnis, das iltere Gefiiss sprengend, sich in ihnen auswirkt. 


It is the old form-content dichotomy. Was Goethe just being an artist, and 
changing the form, or was he being human, and changing the content? 
Fortunately, Kérner is able to decide that Goethe had indeed laid down his 
artist's “Tarnkappe’, and the way is clear for such insights as these: 


[Stanza 6] ... fiir die dem Dichter keine Erlebnisfracht zu Gebote stand, und 
die ihren Ursprung aus der bloss handwerklichen (nicht mehr seelischen) 
Nétigung nimmt, den Zusatz mit dem behaltenen Abschluss der Erstfassung 
zu verklammern. 


And of the new Stanzas 3-5: 
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... wieder wird die Fuge der nicht organisch verwachsenen, nur mechanisch 
verschweissten Teile sichtbar. 


It is chastening to think that these conclusions could never have been reached 


without the help of the first draft. K6rner himself describes his necessary 
first step with engaging candour: 


List man die Strophen 3-6 ab, betrachtet sie fiir sich, so empfaingt man den 
Eindruck einer selbstandigen Dichtung; nur die vergleichsweise leere Strophe 6 
k6énnte als zu schwacher Abschluss Bedenken machen. In welcher gedank- 
lichen Abfolge sie in der Endfassung zu Anfang und Ausgang stehen, soll 


spater erértert werden; vorerst geht die Frage nach ihrem Verhiltnis zur 
Erstfassung. 


But some at least of the credit for this inspiration must go to Goethe, since 
these are precisely the stanzas which he later added. How else could Korner, 
or anyone else, have thought of taking four stanzas from the middle of a 
poem, and discussing their relation to the stanzas of an earlier poem in which 
they do not appear? 


Walzel,** as one might expect, had tried to put a stop to this sort of thing 
some eight years earlier. He said: 


... dass, ware die Urform uns nicht bekannt, aus rein kiinstlerischen Griinden 
alter Bestand und Zusatz kaum zu scheiden wiren. 


And yet, even while agreeing, one is struck by the unusual caution and 
modesty of Walzel’s formulation. Can it be that even he felt his mouth 
water at the sight of a first draft? 

In the last few decades, much has been written on the principles of criticism, 
the function of the critic, the ontology and structure of the literary work of 
art. One might have expected that any new treatment of Goethe’s revisions 
would show some advance in methodology, or at least a return to the 
comparative sanity of Bernays. It is now clear, from Miss Meschke’s book, 
that such an expectation would have been premature. She makes no attempt 
to delimit the usefulness of the material she offers, no reference to its positive 
dangers. Admittedly she avoids actually repeating the interpretative excesses 
of her predecessors, but this is only because active interpretation is reserved 
for the Seminar Room. Her book, apparently, is designed as a tool for this 
activity, to judge by her remark on page 189. We are entitled to ask, then, 
whether its ae and introduction make it a suitable one, and how efficiently 


it is likely to serve this, or any other purpose associated with revisionary 
material. 

As far as interpretation of the final version is concerned, it is doubtful if 
revisious can ever be any help at all. The verdict of Warren and Wellek** 


has yet to be refuted: 
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Their (i.e. revisions) interest is that of any alternative, i.e. they may set into 
relief the qualities of the final text. But the same end may well be achieved 
by devising for ourselves alternatives, whether or not they have actually 
passed through the author's mind ... 


Of course, in many cases, the first draft is itself worth study, and if con- 
venient comparison of the versions is desired, a book such as this could be 
helpful, but it would have to offer the versions complete, which Meschke 
does not always do. More importantly, it would have to be very much of a 
plain text, with no built-in presuppositions. Miss Meschke’s book, like all 
work on revisions, is bedevilled by the genetical approach. She assumes 
without question that the genesis of a poem must somehow contribute 
towards its meaning. And yet this assumption is palpably false. The meaning 
of a poem is a function of its unique structure, and this structure was made 
by the poet when he completed the final version. Earlier versions had 
different structures and different meanings. The laws governing the develop- 
ment of a poem will perhaps be understood when the creative process is 
understood. That is a matter for psychologists and aestheticians. As far as 
the critic is concerned, the phenomenon is inaccessible. All he ever has to 
go on is an arbitrary selection of stages in the process, since even the first 
draft had a past, on the back of an envelope, in the poet's head, or in another 
poem. If he still wishes to study the versions which happen to have survived, 
he can only take them as independent structures, having a greater or lesser 
similarity to the finished work. He can interpret them all separately, and 
compare. This activity may or may not help him in his natural function of 
understanding the finished work; certainly it is no substitute for this function. 

There is no difference then, between comparing two versions of one poem, 
and comparing two similar poems. The strange aura which still surround 
the first draft seems to be a by-product of the “poet's workshop’ attitude. The 
fascination which this exercises is analogous to the keyhole in the door; and 
the glimpses gained are equally susceptible of misinterpretation. Thus 
Stauffer,'* introducing a estes of such tit-bits, neatly illustrates how 
dangerous they can be. He discusses Sursum Corda, by Conrad Aiken, and 
suggests: 


.. that earlier versions may act as guides in interpreting individual passages 
in the finished poem. For instance, in line ¢ (’ Then will the mind, exploring 
passion, learn’) I could not be sure that ‘passion’ legitimately contained, as 
perhaps its primary meaning, the limited sense of Christ’s passion, his last 
sufferings and agony on the cross, until I saw the line in its earlier form: Yes, 


of that agony the mind shall learn. 


The reasoning is as follows: “The meaning of this line is in doubt. The 
meaning of the earlier line was not in doubt. Therefore the meaning of this 
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line is not in doubt.’ But the line has not changed by being compared with 
something else. All that has changed is Stauffer's subjective attitude towards 
it. He believes, evidently, that the earlier version has given him access to 
the poet’s mind. There he has found the something that the poem is trying 
to express. Perhaps he has, but his whole attitude is a rejection of art. With 
revisions to comfort him, he can look forward to the day when poems will 
be replaced by an ingenious modification of the electro-encephalograph. 

Miss Meschke’s book, then, is not likely to help interpretation. But in any 
case it is clear from her introduction that she is using the word in a rather 
special sense. She suggests three lines of approach to her material. The 
students can study (or have pointed out to them 2): (1) the development of 
the poet’s style and language; (2) the poet’s method of working as an 
image of his personality; (3) the development of the poet’s attitude to his 
work, 

To encourage these approaches to this material, without any discussion of 
the issues involved, is quite irresponsible. The blind, admittedly, cannot lead 
the blind, but they need not cheer them on. The three suggestions all involve 
similar misconceptions, but each has its own peculiar dangers. Thus: (1) 

‘Style and Language’ are abstractions from what the poet wrote; critical 
generalizations from complete works. Baumgart has shown what happens 
when they are applied to isolated revisions. 

(2) This invites a confusion of poetic and real-life personality. Goethe's 
poetic personality, like his style, is a generalization from his finished works; 
it is based on interpretation, which, as has been shown, is better off without 
revisions. His real-life personality is something quite different. Meschke 
coins a phrase “dichtend bin ich’, to obscure this difference, but the ambiguity 
is still there in “dichtend’. Of course, Goethe’s creativity was part of him, 
and any psychological study of him would have to include it: ‘I live by 
creating. But ‘dichten’ also means to produce literature: ‘I exist, for 
posterity and the critic, by virtue of the poems I have written.’ 

(3) In this case, a critical generalization is imputed as a motive for a 
creative act. We are invited to watch Goethe carefully picking his way from 
his anacreontic, via his ‘Sturm und Drang’, to his classical self; striving after 
universality; trying to make his work clearer. But these are results, not 
motives. This development can be abstracted from complete works; 
revisions merely complicate the issue. The process they illustrate is the 
creative act of completion itself. There is no reason whatever why they 
should follow literary history. Early poems can quite happily be made the 
same only more so by later revision, and Wechsel, mentioned above, is a 
case in point. An interesting literary historical study might be the revisions 


Pee ay by contemporary critics, but these are intentionally excluded 
189) 
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So much for the author's explicit guidance. Depression is deepened by 
the values implicit in her lay-out. The book is divided into two parts, 
entitled ‘Formwandel bei gleichem Motiv’, and ‘Strukturwandel bei gleichem 
Motiv. This is a masterpiece of compressed question-begging. In the second 
part we find juxtaposed early and late poems from which a superficially 
similar subject might be abstracted. By presupposing an autonomous Motiv, 
which can persist through a changing structure, this title prohibits valid 
comparison. The first part contains poems which are known to have been 
revised. Where the changes made were not considered to be clearly apparent 
from a list of variants (p. 189), the complete versions are printed. Where 
these changes were apparent, we are offered the earliest draft with footnotes. 
One wonders what there is left for the student to do, with so many false 
steps already taken for him. The distinction between ‘Formwandel’ and 
‘Strukturwandel’ is critically meaningless. The idea that some revisions can 
be interpreted in isolation, while others affect the whole poem, seems to 
come from K6rner.'’ It has no more foundation now than it had then. It 
becomes quite pernicious when it is enshrined in the formal presentation of 
the material. Not only is a false theoretical distinction made and arbitrarily 
put into practice for the student, but it is also allowed to affect the choice of 
evidence. The results are cooked. Pre-digestion is provided by the con- 
sistently chronological bias of the whole work. The earliest draft is always 
printed first, and often alone, with variants. The final version, the work 
itself, can thus be considered as a variant of its earlier stages. This arrange- 
ment is paralleled in the second part, where the later poem is offered as a 
structural variant of an earlier theme. In both parts the poems are arranged 
chronologically. To make sure that the significance of this bias is not lost 
on her readers, the author even tells them which conclusions it will lead 
them to. They will see, at all three levels of comparison, a development 
from ‘Rococo’, via ‘Sturm und Drang’, to ‘Classical’. 

The wood is familiar, and this path through it is clear and well-trodden. 
Close contact with individual trees is not recommended. Nor is it necessary, 
if intelligent use is made of the new guide-book. For the purpose of Miss 
Meschke’s conducted tour is to direct her student's attention once again to 
the abstraction behind the phenomenon, the plan behind the plantation. In 
her own un-Goethean words:'* 


Denn hinter dem veranderten Stil, der anderen Ausdrucksweise steht jeweils 
eine neue Einstellung zum Leben, eine andere Weltsicht. 


And behind all this, one is tempted to add, stands a poem, still waiting to 
be understood.'* 


AE = — 
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NOTES 


1 Michael Bernays, Der junge Goethe. Seine Briefe und Dichtungen von 1764-1776, 3 Teile, Leipzig, 1875. 
The roman numeral references that follow in the text are to his introduction. 

? Heinrich Vichott, Goethes Gedichte erldutert und auf ihre Veranlassungen, Quellen und Vorbilder zuriick- 
gefuhrt nebst Variantensammlung, 3 Bande, Diisseldorf, 1846-53. Page references below are to the 
second, revised edition, Stuttgart, 1869. — Heinrich Duentzer, Goethes lyrische Gedichte fiir gebildete Leser 
erldutert, Elberfeld, 1858. 

* Bernays assumes that Gocthe’s dominant motive was to smooth and standardize the language. He 
gives no evidence, and misses the point of héher schrauben (cf. E. M. Wilkinson, M.L.R., vol. XLIV, 

. 325). 

' * Zum Shakespeares Tag. Werke, Weimar, 1896, I, 37, p. 134, lines 9-15. 

* Eugen Wolff, Der junge Goethe. Goethes Gedichte in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung, Oldenburg und 
Leipzig, 1908. Introduction, pp. iv-v. 

® Op. cit., p. 125. 

7 Op. cit., p. 40. 

® Op. cit., p. 87. 

* Rudolf Kiister, Goethes ‘Fischer’, Breslau, 1918, p. 35. 

‘© Hans Keipert, Die Wandlung Goethescher Gedichte zum klassischen Stil. Die Umarbeitungen fiir die 
Gesamtausgabe 1789, Jena, 1933. Cf. also: Gretchen L. Rogers, Zur Textgeschichte der Gedichte Goethes, 
Diss. Johns Hopkins Univ., 1937-38. — Emil Kast, Goethes Lyrik. Beispiele ihres Gehalt- und Gestaltwandels, 
2 Teile, Leverkusen, 1949. 

'! Hermann Baumgart, Goethes lyrische Dichtung in ihrer Entwicklung und Bedeutung. Edited, with 
introduction, by Dr. Gertrud Baumgart. 3 Bande. Heidelberg, 1931-39. Band I (1931), p. so. 

'2 There are more extreme examples, for instance: 

Gottfried Fittbogen, Die sprachliche und metrische Form der Hymnen Goethes genetisch dargestellt, Halle/Saale, 
1909, p. 109. Arthur Kutscher, Das Naturgefiihl in Goethes Lyrik bis zur Ausgabe der Schriften 1789 
(Breslauer Beitrige zur Literaturgeschichte, Bd. VIII), Leipzig, 1906, p. 172. Rudolf Kiister, op. cit., 
f. 33. 

‘8 Josef KGrner, Goethes Mondlied. Ein Deutungsversuch, Berlin, 1936. The quotations are taken from 
pp. 31-s. 

' Oskar Walzel, ‘Goethes Mondlied’, ZfdA., vol. LXIV (1927), pp. 191-211, 199. 

*® René Wellek and Austen Warren, Theory of Literature, New York, 1942, p. 86. 

‘6 Donald A. Stauffer, In: Poets at Work, New York, 1948, pp. 74-5. 

‘7 Loc. cit. See note 13, above. 

‘* Introduction, p. 10. 

The flight from interpretation attacked throughout this article, and the reductive destruction of 
structure are analysed in psychological terms by B. A. Rowley, in ‘Psychoanalysis and Literary Criticism’, 
Psychoanalysis and the Social Sciences (1958), pp. 200-18. Cf. especially his elegant treatment of the 
‘Fallacy of the Single Factor’, pp. 209-10. 
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The Reichswehr and the German Republic, 1919-1926. By Harold J. Gordon, Jr. 
Princeton University Press; London: O.U.P. 478 pp. 68s. 


The great merit of Dr. Gordon's book lies in the numerous details on Reichswehr 
organization and administration which it offers the English reader. The work 
devotes little space to weapon development or to the strategic and tactical specula- 
tions with which the “Truppenamt’ — the masked General Staff — tried to assimi- 
late the enormous experiences of the World War, nor is much consideration given 
to the semi-secret collaboration with the Red Army; but such topics as the legal 
position of the Reichswehr, its personnel policy, and the history of the “Heereslei- 
tung’ are thoroughly and knowledgeably discussed. Two appendices are parti- 
cularly valuable: a questionnaire on army conditions, devised by the author and 
answered by some Efey former generals; and a list of ‘Freikorps’ — the irregular 
bands that sprang up throughout Germany after November 1918, their com- 
manders, strengths and the dates of their dissolution or absorption into the 
Reichswehr — a statistical and archivarial puzzle that must have been extremely 
laborious to assemble. The entire study is based on a really astonishingly broad 
investigation of the published and unpublished material. 

And yet an odd unsubstantiality permeates these pages crammed with facts and 
footnotes, so that at times this reviewer felt he might be reading about depart- 
mental rivalries in some factory rather than an account of relations between the 
German state and its army. Perhaps one reason for this detachment from the 
specifically German is that Dr. oe shows greater interest in the organization 
a in the men who makc it up; in any case a difficult approach to an era of revolu- 
tion and transition. When he does attempt to describe and evaluate particular 
figures, the results are not very helpful. For instance he portrays the military head 
of the Kapp Putsch, the ‘sternly aristocratic’ Liittwitz, as ‘a General Yorck without 
political insight’ (p. 91). Actually any resemblance between the patriot of 1812 and 
General Liittwitz existed only in the latter’s rather adolescent phantasies — it was 
not for nothing that one of Liittwitz’s civilian associates declared the General had 
the mind of a cadet. 

This same slight insensitivity to the German scene leads the author into some 
remarkable overall assumptions: The contention that officers commissioned during 
the war were ‘by and large . . . neither leaders nor gentlemen . . . appears to have 
considerable basis in fact’ (p. 67). But does it? Surely the German army could 
never have lasted through four years of trench warfare without the temporary 
officer, and though his social status may be more difficult to establish than his 
superior qualities of leadership, it was the rare lieutenant who did not come from 
the middle class. How would Dr. Gordon define ‘gentleman’ in Wilhelmian 
society, how in fact would he apply the concept in his native United States, whose 
temporary officers had backgrounds similar to those of their German counterparts? 
Or another example, on p. 362 the Reichswehr is called ‘a political football’ 
among the parties. One sees what Dr. Gordon means of course, but this football 


did most of the kicking. 
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The main conclusion reached by Dr. Gordon’s study is that the army could co- 
operate with the Republic, but not with the Social Democrats — for which both 
sides are held responsible — and that this crippled the country when faced with a 
revolutionary third force. Certainly it would be exaggerated to cast the Generals as 
Hitler's pathfinders, nor could they be reasonably expected to behave with the 
decorum that distinguishes the military in securely established constitutional 
communities; on the other hand, one should not be blind to the questionable nature 
of their co-operation. Two small but characteristic episodes give the picture: The 
Reichswehr, suspected of complicity in Rathenau’s murder, agreed to send a guard 
of honour to his funeral; it refused to comply with President Ebert’s wish that army 
units cease participating in monarchist — i.e. anti-republican — rallies. This is not 
how a servant co-operates with his master, but the co-operation between equals — 
or the lack of it. Dr. Gordon does not stress the distinction, and it is therefore 
hardly surprising that he regards the army’s desire to remain autonomous under the 
Republic as ‘a comparatively minor problem’ (p. 429). And yet nothing can be 
more certain than that the wish of any group to be a law unto itself must always 
create grave dislocations in the state; when that group holds the greatest power in a 


young and feeble democracy the results are likely to be disastrous. 


PETER PARET 
London 


Germany's New Conservatism. Its History and Dilemma in the Twentieth Century. 
By K. von Klemperer. Princeton University Press; London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 1957. 250 pp. 40s. 


For well over a century now, what might have been thought of as a German 
problem, i.e. the problem of creating a united Germany with the state and nation 
more or less coextensive, has been causing considerable anxiety and trouble outside 
Germany. Bismarck’s practice of ‘Realpolitik’, the Kaiser’s sabre-rattling and the 
Nazis’ large-scale inhumanity have all contributed to the bad reputation of Germans 
abroad. In fact, public opinion has been roused and outraged at times to the extent 
of obscuring objective judgment. As a result there has been a tendency to forget 
that Bismarck, the Kaiser and the Nazis had also aroused indignation at home and 
that they had had to contend with much influential and courageous opposition 
within the nation itself. This did not by any means always come from the liberal 
and socialist — or communist — camps either, but very often from critics for whom 
the nation was quite as sacred a symbol as it was for them. In other words, there 
was a third alternative to being either a reactionary-fascist or a liberal-socialist: a 
German could be — and often was — a conservative. 

Though von Klemperer goes back to de Maistre and Burke in finding a defini- 
tion of conservatism and though he also deals with some nineteenth-century 
critics of Bismarck’s empire (Lagarde, Langbehn, Nietzsche), his particular atten- 
tion is directed towards the ‘new conservatives’ who were politically important 
between the wars. These he studies in considerable detail, yet surprisingly clearly 
and succinctly. Common to most of these conservatives he finds the following 
features: a bias against the West, against capitalism, liberalism, rationalism and the 
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bourgeois, and at the same time a bias towards some form of socialism (“German 
socialism’) and a longing for more national solidarity. These ideas in effect signify 
a revulsion from the materialistic complacency of the Wilhelmian era. Much of 
their vitality can be traced to the enthusiasm engendered by the Youth Movement 
(meeting on the Hoher Meissner, 1913) and to the ‘Burgfriede’ of August 1914, 
when petty hostilities and jealousies were forgotten for the sake of national unity. 
After paying due attention to these two phenomena von Klemperer proceeds to 
analyse the various events which were of particular importance to the evolution of 
new conservatism and to study the individual men as they reacted to these events. 
The Youth Movement and the ‘Burgfriede’ prepared the nation emotionally for the 
idea of “German socialism’, i.e. a form of state socialism inspired by patriotic 
motive. The war and the problems of war economy contributed to the further 
evolution of this idea (Rathenau, Moellendorff, Thomas Mann). There was some 
hope of ‘German socialism’ emerging, as well as other illusions, in the early days 
of the Weimar Republic between the signing of the Armistice and that of the 
Peace Treaty. But very soon the new state showed that it lacked the ‘myth- 
building’ capacity which could have helped to consolidate its foundations. The 
‘elder’ conservatives (e.g. Max Weber, Meinecke, Troeltsch, Naumann) did not 

rove effective in helping to establish it; meanwhile, the young ones, those who had 
had the ‘Fronterlebnis’, were being further conditioned, directly or indirectly, by 
the ‘Freikorps. On the basis of the experience of war, of the Peace Treaty and of 
the immediate post-war years a new conservative doctrine was developed in the 
early twenties — to an important extent — by the members of the Juniklub (Moeller 
van den Bruck); further development came as a result of the economic crisis of 
1929-1930 and the ensuing political crisis of 1930-1933 (‘Tat-Kreis, ‘National- 
bolschewisten’). 

For this whole fascinating period of 1913-1933 the author gives an excellent 
analysis of the ideas and political activities of the principal men and groupings 
involved; particularly worthy of mention are those of Moellendorff, Rathenau, 
‘Juniklub’, “Nationalbolschewismus’, “Tat-Kreis’ — all of them not really familiar 
to the English reader. Furthermore he relates the evolution of the intellectuals and 
their ideas to the political and economic events, analyses their influence on — and 
therefore at least partial responsibility for — the mass movement of national-social- 
ism; and finally he deals with the fate of the new conservatives after 1933, and finds 
that, if they contributed in some ways to the rise of Nazism, yet many of them 
regretted this bitterly and suffered for it. 

It is remarkable how much material this book contains without being bulky and 
how much scholarly information it gives while still being readable (copious foot- 
notes on every page; bibliographical essay; much information from personal 
interviews and letters). For the specialist it can be considered as being comple- 
mentary to Neurohr’s Der Mythos vom Dritten Reich and Mohler’s Die Konservative 
Revolution in Deutschland 1918-1932; for the non-specialist it is of equal importance 
even if it takes him on to unfamiliar ground and forces him to brush up his modern 
history. 

NiIcoLas SOLLOHUB 
Winchester 
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American Studies in Europe: their History and Present Organization. By Sigmund 
Skard. Publications of the American Institute, University of Oslo. University 
of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia/Penna. 1958. 2 vols. 735 pp. 


The title of this book would lead one to think that this was not a work which 
would warrant a review in German Life & Letters. Closer inspection shows that 
Chapter IV, dealing with Germany, has nearly 150 closely printed pages and pro- 
vides a survey of German attitudes to America and its intellectual life from the 
eighteenth century onwards which is based on very sound knowledge of the Ger- 
man scene and the German mind. It is, in fact, a concise study of German cultural 
history as reflected in one particular subject, but the main framework is never lost 
sight of, despite the mass of detailed information (about, e.g. courses on American 
history and American literature held in various German universities since 1870) 
which is so apt to blur the broad outlines. Professor Skard has produced a work 
which should interest Germanists as well as Americanists. His information seems 
to be equally full and accurate, and his comprehension equally sound and fair, in 
the case of the other European countries included in his survey, for instance Austria 
and Switzerland. His chapter on American studies in this country is particularly 
interesting. 


LEONARD FORSTER 
London 


- 


The Discoveries of John Lederer. Edited by William P. Cumming. Charlottesville: 
University of Virginia Press. 1948. $5.00. 


John Lederer of Hamburg, was, as his editor notes, ‘the first European to explore 
the Piedmont and the Blue Ridge Mountains and to leave a record of his dis- 
coveries. His Virginian explorations were made in 1670. Leaving Virginia in a 
cloud of controversy, he went first to Maryland and later to Connecticut, where he 
gained repute as a medical practitioner. He returned to Germany in 1675 and there 
is no record of a later return to America. 

Lederer was an energetic, highly capable man, not easily frightened, who 
attracted distinguished patronage (Governor Berkeley of Virginia, and William 
Talbot, Secretary of the Province Government of Maryland). He helped to open 
the Indian trade, and his accounts of the Indian tribes he met, and of the scenery and 
vegetation, show intelligent, but not very extensive observation. He did not push 
his expeditions very far. His letters reveal glimpses of contemporary medical 
practices and show him ready to learn from Indian remedies. This volume, which 
contains a six-page bibliography about Lederer, includes no evidence that he 
exerted any influence in Germany. He was an interesting but isolated adventurer, 
in no sense a forerunner of German emigration or settlement. 


J. R. Pore 
London 
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Dichterjuristen. By Eugen W ohlhaupter. Edited by H. G. Seifert. J. C. B. Mohr 
(Paul Siebeck). Tiibingen. 1957. Vol. III. 468 pp. 


This third volume follows the pattern established by its two predecessors. A 
chapter each is devoted to a representative German poet who had at least studied, if 
not practised, law. At first a short biographical survey is given in which the legal 
career of the author in question is closely studied and its relevance to his life and 
work is emphasized. There follows subsequently a discussion of the role which law 
plays in the author's work. This third es is devoted to Hebbel, Fritz Reuter. 
Storm, Keller, Victor von Scheffel, Felix Dahn and Timm Kréger. The chapter on 
Hebbel was never completed; it merely contains those biographical data which 
refers to his interest in law. The final chapter entitled ‘Juristen als Kiinstler’ gives a 
long list of German authors who had been jurists or had studied law. It is, how- 
ever, not exhaustive. Neither Franz Kafka nor Max Brod, for instance, are men- 
tioned. A short list of eminent jurists who dabbled in imaginative literature is also 
given. The discussion of the general problems, such as the role which law plays 
in literature, is rarely penetrating. There are short sections on students of law who 
achieved fame in non-German literatures, but they are so cursory that it might have 
been better to omit them. In his biographical details the author is not always 
accurate. On the whole, the book is 5 nwa for orientation than for stimula- 
tion of thought. 


H. S. Retss 
Montreal 


Diirer und die Nachwelt. By Heinz Liidecke and Susanne Heiland. Berlin: Riitten 
und Loening. 1956. 484 pp. 33 plates, 7 figures. DM 8.90. 


This is the fourth book of a series published under the auspices of the East German 
Akademie der Kiinste. Each represents source material relating to the life and 
reputation of a great artist as reflected in contemporary and posthumous documents, 
letters, ‘fein critical assessments and the like: non-German originals appear in 
German translation. The idea is a happy one, and the execution deserves high 

raise. The previous volumes deal with Leonardo, the elder Cranach and Rem- 
mr their scale, however, is much smaller — about a quarter of the Diirer book. 

The authors from whom references to Diirer have been extracted have been 
arranged in the following groups: German humanists and reformers; Italian and 
Dutch artists and theoreticians; the Baroque conception of Diirer; Rationalism, 
Storm and Stress, Classicism; the Romantic conception of Diirer; the Diirer 
celebrations of 1828 and 1840; and ‘from Adolph Menzel to Thomas Mann’. 

No Englishmen are represented; Hilliard, Hogarth, Reynolds and others based 
their opinions, according to the editors, on the Italian pattern without modifying it 
to any extent. The Italian view, first expressed by — or more likely ascribed to — 
Michelangelo, invariably comes down to bewailing the fact that Diirer was not an 
Italian and thus missed being the greatest painter ever. On the other hand, the 
same Italians showed a fine discernment in reserving their highest praise for 
Diirer’s engravings and woodcuts. In any case, Diirer has always been highly 
esteemed and had never to be ‘rediscovered’ like other artists or writers. 
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The two editors have cast their net wide. In the field of German literature, for 
instance, they range from Wimpfeling, Hutten, Erasmus and Luther to Adalbert 
Stifter, C. F. Meyer, Keller, Fontane and Thomas Mann. There is a particularly 
successful ten-page selection showing Goethe's lifelong occupation with Diirer’s 
art, which, as the editors shrewdly point out, was largely determined by the fact 
that Goethe could at no time survey Diirer’s work as a whole. 

The commentary which takes up about half of the volume is very useful in itself 
and also contains much additional source material, including an interesting note on 
Doctor Faustus by Thomas Mann himself. The scholarship of the editors is impec- 
cable, although one has inevitably to swallow the ‘feudalabsolutistische Enge’ of 
Carl August’s Weimar, the obligatory quotation from Lenin, and a lot of shallow 
Greater German patriotism. 

The paper and printing of the text are better than they used to be in East German 
books; but the paper and reproduction of the thirty-two illustrations are deplorable 
and the binding is diagracetal by any standard. 


S. H. STEINBERG 
London 


‘Das Buch Extasis’ van Jan van der Noot. By C. A. Zaalberg. With a summary in 
English. (=Neerlandica Trajectina, vol. 2) Assen: Van Gorcum. 1954. 
286 pp. 24s. 

The Olympia Epics of Jan van der Noot. Edited by C. A. Zaalberg. (=Neerlandica 
Trajectina, vol. 3) Assen: Van Gorcum. 1956. 274 pp. 28s. 6d. 


When the Duke of Alba arrived in the rebellious Netherlands in 1567, a young 
nobleman and alderman of Antwerp decided to leave his native Brabant; like 
numerous other Protestants he escaped across the Channel and came to London. 
In the following year ‘John van de Note’ lived on Botolph Wharf, near Lower 
Thames Street. Van der Noot was then about thirty years old; Spenser, on the 
point of leaving the Merchant Taylors’ School, about seventeen. The two poets 
never mention each other’s names, but certain links between them have been 
noted. Van der Noot’s Theatre for Voluptuous Worldlings was published in London 
in 1569, following the Dutch and the French versions printed the year before. The 
book opens with six sonnets, styled ‘epigrams’, which are identical with the first 
six of the Visions of Petrarch subsequently published amongst Spenser’s works, where 
they are said to have been ‘formerly translated’. After these epigrams come fifteen 
further sonnets, several of which are easily recognized amongst Spenser’s Visions of 
Bellay (to be precise: eleven out of fifteen; Zaalberg’s preface, p. ix, speaks of eight). 
The assumption that Spenser made his début as the anonymous translator of certain 
of Van der Noot’s poems led to a reprint of the Theatre in the Scholars’ Facsimiles 
series (New York, 1937, 1939). With the present facsimile edition of the German, 
Dutch and French “Olympia Epics’ Van der Noot’s main work is brought to our 
attention. 

The German translation in particular, entitled Das Buch Extasis, established him 
as a poct in his own right. Steeped in the epic tradition of his day, Van der Noot 
links the French Pléiade with the Dutch Renaissance which, in its turn, left so 
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profo ne a mark on the literature of the German baroque. Zaalberg calls Das 
Bu h Extasis ‘a surprisingly carly and at the same time substantial overlap of the 
Pléiade into 5 Ge rman poetry . Its decasyllabic line belongs to the tradition which 
Weckherlin was to establish more firmly; its rhyming couplets and iambic metre 
are evidence of considerable skill in handling what was as yet an innovation in 
(,erman verse. 

The argument of Das Buch Extasis opens with the traditional invocation of the 
Muses. The poet, in love with Olympia, visits the Garden of Venus to receive a 
promise of assistance. His quest leads on to Mount Parnassus, where Apollo 
crowns him with the laurel of Fame. Accompanied by Hope, Reason, Prayer, 
Forbearance and other guides and guardians the pilgrim is protected against 
infernal dangers on his way. Arriving at the abode of the Blessed, he finds Olympia 
amongst them. Saints, pagan gods and angels sit down with the bride and bride- 
groom to a banquet, at which Philosophy and Piety deliver speeches of welcome. 
The climax is reached when God himself descends and bids the poet return to 
earth: his body must not be deprived of his soul for too long, his spiritual journey 
must come to an end. He has already been asleep for too long: ‘Das grosse Licht 
war jetzt gestiegen gar/Hoch in den Lufft mit seinem gelben har.’ Restored to 
consciousness, the poet closes his account with the prayer that what he experienced 
in his trance may come true. 

In his preface to the German edition Van der Noot mentions that his epic was 
intended to have its traditional twelve books. The Dutch and French titles, Een 
Cort Begrijp der XII. Boeken Olympiados and Abregé des douzes Livres Olympiades, 
point the same way. On the other hand, no divisions are indicated in Das Buch 
Extasis, which may be called complete in as much as the narrative reaches its 
climax and conclusion. Van der Noot’s conversion and return to Antwerp in 


1578 might explain why the startling German title was dropped and the text itself 


cut to the extent of appearing expurgated. Both the Dutch and the French versions 
break off shortly after the first thousand lines, thus omitting the second, much more 
rewarding, half of the poem: the autobiographical sketch (Il. 1208 ff.), Philosophy s 


defence of Enthusiasm and ‘Extasis’ (Il. 1276 ff.), followed by a bold exposition of 


Van der Noot’s mysticism (Il. 1934 ff.), his discourse with God (ll. 2000 ff.), 
awakening and final prayer (Il. 2268-81). 

Which of the three versions is the original? The author tells us that he composed 
his work first in Dutch, then in French, and finally commissioned the German 
translation. The editor argues that, judging from certain internal evidence, the 
French ought to come first. The matter is further complicated by the fact that 

Cort Begrijp and Abregé were published toge ther at Antwerp in 1579 — at least three 
years after Das Buch E xtasis had come out in Cologne. 

Zaalberg’s dissertation discusses these and other questions: the debt to Ronsard, 
whom Van der Noot visited in Paris; the role played by Francesco Colonna's 
emblematic novel Hypnerotomachia (tr. Discours du Songe de Poliphile, Paris, 1926); 
the influence of Leone Ebreo’s Dialoghi d’ Amore (tr. The Philosophy of Love, 
London, 1937). Criticism and evaluation are not Zaalberg’s strongest points. On 
the nature of allegory and emblem he is generous rather than acute. Hence the 
chapter on the seventeen plates, which Coornhert engraved for Das Buch Extasis, 1s 
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less good than the others. (Plate 5 shows the Fountain of Venus, as described in the 
Songe de Poliphile, Chapter 23, notthe Temple of Pluto.) As editor, Zaalberg restricts 
himself in the main to pointing out comparable passages in Scripture and in classical 
or Renaissance literature. (Biblical references have been overlooked in Il. r1o1, 
1013 f., 1503. The emendation ‘fremder dingen’ for ‘freunder dingen’ in line 2273 
is superfluous, ‘freund’ being a German pres. part). For the rest, brief notes — in 
English — refer the reader back to relevant passages in Zaalberg’s dissertation — 
written in Dutch. The method is tidy rather than practical. It implies that both 
volumes must be considered side by side. 


C. V. Bock 
London 


Rémische Trauerspiele: Agrippina, Epicharis. — Afrikanische Trauerspiele: Cleopatra, 
Sophonisbe. By Daniel Casper von Lohenstein. Edited by Klaus Giinther Just. 
Bibliothek des Literarischen Vereins Stuttgart 293 and 294. Stuttgart: 
Hiersemann. 1955. x1x+317 pp. DM 38.— 1957. xx+413 pp. DM 58. 

The first volume of Dr. Just’s edition of Lohenstein’s plays was noticed in this 

journal in January 1955. The three volumes are now complete, and it is clear that 

this work is a landmark in ‘Barock’ studies, not only as to the author presented and 
to the method of editing, but especially because of the new picture of Lohenstein 
which results. I have not found the word ‘Schwulst’ anywhere in Dr. Just’s 
remarks; this is an indication of a changed approach and (though Dr. Just does not 
say so in so many words) Lohenstein now appears as a strikingly modern dramatist 
of power, terrorism, intrigue and sex, in a line with Kleist, Biichner and Wedekind, 
though using an idiom unfamiliar to us. It is very much to be hoped that others — 
or Dr. Just himself — will continue investigation on these very promising lines. 
The Turkish dramas dealt with subjects roughly contemporary with the author; 
they were dramatic explorations of a mysterious territory behind the seventeenth- 

century equivalent of the Iron Curtain. The Roman and African dramas have a 

different function, explained by the editor in his introductions to these volumes, 

‘Lohenstein und die rémische Welt’ and ‘Lohenstein und die afrikanische Welt’, in 

which these factors are assessed as elements in the world picture not only of Lohen- 

stein but of his contemporaries. Their lack of historical sense as we understand the 
term is well set out, their view of history not in depth but in a flat plane as a series 
of examples of the way men behave, all in a sense ‘contemporary’. This is an 
essential difference from later drama: “Wer also . . . nicht das Geschichtsdrama des 

19. Jahrhunderts zu vergessen vermag, wird zu diesen spatbarocken Tragédien nie 

ein richtiges Verhiltnis finden’ (Rémische Trauerspiele, p. x). It is the essentially 

emblematic character of the seventeenth-century drama (see e.g. W. A. P. Smit in 

Modern Language Review, 1957, pp. $54 ff.) that is brought out here, though Dr. 

Just does not himself use the term. The vital importance of Tacitus is made plain, 

and we remember that Lohenstein is an elder contemporary of Amelot de la 

Houssaye, whose influential La morale de Tacite appeared in 1686. There is great 

need for a thorough investigation into Tacitus in the seventeenth century, starting 

with Lipsius and Hooft. 
The various admirable features of the first volume are preserved in the two under 
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review. The eagerly awaited list of works cited by Lohenstein, as an indication of 
his ‘geistige Welt’, is in the Rémische Trauerspie ‘le and makes fascinating reading. 
Perhaps someone (Dr. Hugh Powell?) will do the same thing for Gryphius; com- 
parison would be most illuminating. It is regrettable that the ‘erganzendes Register 
geopolitischer Art’ planned for the final volume had, for reasons of space, to be 
replaced by a sketch-map, instructive as this is. 
Dr. Just is to be congratulated on this epoch-making edition. 
LEONARD FORSTER 

London 


Das Narrenspital sowie Jucundi Jucundissimi Wunderliche Lebens-Beschreibung. By 
Johann Beer. Rowohlts Klassiker No. 9, edited by Richard Alewyn. Ham- 
burg. 19$7. 

A quarter of a century has passed since the publication of Professor Alewyn’s 

outstanding monograph on the late baroque novelist Johann Beer (Palaestra, vol. 

181, 1932). In it Alewyn established the identity of Beer as the author of some 

twenty novels written under a variety of pseudonyms and showed that here was a 

popular writer of considerable stature. In his preface Alewyn expressed the hope 

that Beer's works might be reprinted in the not too distant future. Now at last he 
himself has edited two short novels of Beer together with a substantial essay “Zum 

Verstindnis der Werke’. Like Herbert Singer's new edition of Hirsch’s Biirgertum 

und Barock im deutschen Roman (1957) this essay will be gratefully received by all 

who are interested in the German popular novel after Grimmelshausen. It gives a 

lucid account of Beer’s life and an appreciation of his qualities as a writer, notably 

his humour and realism. 

The two novels appear in the company of Sterne and Voltaire in the series 
‘Rowohlts Klassiker der Literatur’. Beer is described as a younger brother of 
Grimmelshausen and almost his equal. Nevertheless, it is with considerable dis- 
appointment that one turns from Alewyn’s eloquent essay to the text. Although 
they are welcome as specimens of baroque fiction it is hard to think that these 
particular works will help to establish Beer's reputation. If they were taken as 
specimens of his narrative skill he would emerge as a facile but uneven teller of 
tales who often runs short of breath and pads his story out with conventional satire 
against women, pedantry, etc. The story of Jucundus, with its wealth of incident 
and realistic detail, is entertaining enough. But the choice of the Narrenspital was 
unfortunate. Alewyn himself admits that this is the only work by Beer where the 
traditional ‘Unflaterei’ of popular literature is conspicuous, but claims that the 
author's treatment of these unappetizing themes is highly original. The cogency of 
his argument will, it is feared, disarm the scholar without convincing the common 
reader. There is a danger that this edition will lead to an underestimation of Beer's 
narrative talent which is more evident in his long novels, the Kurtzweilige Sommer- 
tage and the Teutsche Winterndchte. Professor Alewyn could have done more 
justice to his own discovery and it is yet to be hoped that he will. It is good to know 
that the Kurtzweilige Sommertage is appearing in the Neudrucke. 


K. G. KNIGHT 
Keele 
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Werke Goethes. Herausgegeben von der Deutschen Akademie der Wissenschaften 
zu Berlin. (Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1952ff.): Jugendwerke, 3  vols.; 
Gétz von Berlichingen; Die Leiden des jungen Werthers; Torquato Tasso; Faust, 
Urfaust und Fragment, 3 vols; West-dstlicher Divan, 3 vols; Dramen und drama- 
tische Szenen vor der Jahrhundertwende, 2 vols. 


The otherwise lamentable destruction of German libraries, public and private, 
during the war has had at least one good result. It has inspired, indeed forced, 
German publishers to undertake the reissuing of the German classics in new and 
often exemplary editions. Especially, of course, is this the case with Goethe. 
Within the last ten years we have had three new editions of Germany's greatest 
poet: the delightfully produced and handy Artemis-Ausgabe, with its invaluable 
selections of the letters and conversations; the more circumscribed, but usefully 
and on the whole excellently annotated Hamburger-Ausgabe; and now we have 
before us the first fourteen volumes of the Akademie-Ausgabe, issued for the 
Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften in East Berlin under the general editorship of 
Professor Ernst Grumach. 

The aim of this edition, as stated by the editor in the first volume to appear 
(West-éstlicher Divan: text, 1952), is to produce a critical edition of Goethe's main 
literary works, which shall take full account of the advances in textual scholarship 
and of the increase in manuscript material which have occurred since the appear- 
ance of the Sophien-Ausgabe. Each volume of text will be iene by a 
volume of critical apparatus and by a ‘Sammlung der Zeugnisse fiir die Entstehung 
der einzelnen Werke und der von Goethe benutzten Quellen und Materialien’. 
In this way it is hoped to create a new type of edition, which shall provide the 
reader in a convenient form with all available materials for the historical study and 
interpretation of any particular text. 

It must be left to the future to decide whether this projected edition of the 
‘Hauptwerke’ can be extended into a truly complete edition of Goethe’s works. In 
any case the Schriften zur Naturwissenschaft are being issued separately under the 
aegis of the Deutsche Akademie der Naturforscher in Halle and the Amtliche Schriften 
under that of the Thiiringisches Staatsarchiv in Weimar. 

It is then the aim of the Akademie-Ausgabe to supersede, within its limits, the 
Sophien-Ausgabe, which is in any case more or less unobtainable. To judge from 
the volumes that have so far appeared it will, I think, be agreed that this goal has 
been attained in three important respects: with regard, that is to say, to the text, to 
the arrangement of the material, and to the general appearance — printing, paper 
and layout — of the volumes. 

With regard to the text, it has frequently, indeed perhaps generally, been 
assumed that the Sophien-Ausgabe gives us the definitive text of Goethe's writings. 
Professor Grumach has convincingly shown (cf. his article ‘Prolegomena zu einer 
Goethe-Ausgabe’ in Goethe, xii, 1950) that this is far from being the case. The fatal 
mistake of the Sophien editors, in his view, was to take the Ausgabe letzter Hand as 
the basis of their text, 4 principle from which they deviated only in cases of the 
grossest and most obvious corruption. This reverence for the Ausgabe letzter Hand 
was due to their belief that it represented Goethe’s own last will and testament, as 
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far as the text of his work s was concerned. But, as Professor Grumach demon- 
trates, Gor = 's share in the preparation of the edition was in fact a comparatively 

all one. Far the most im portant part of the revision was due to his friend 
(5 ttling, to whom in matters of punc tuation and orthography Goce the allowed free 
play usually with unfortunate, and sometimes with disastrous, results. Professor 


Grumach has shown through examples from the West-éstlicher Divan how much of 
rhythmic sublety and even of meaning we have lost through Géttling’s normaliza- 
tion of Goethe's punctuation. For Goethe’s own punctuation — in all his verse and 
also in his early prose — was a rhythmical, not a grammatical punctuation, i.e. it 
expresses not the grammatical structure of the sentence, but its rhythmical or 
acoustic structure. Goethe, for instance, writes: 


O! siisses Gliick! wenn beide sich vereinen! 
Einsam, wer méchte lachen?: méchte weinen? 


where the exclamation and interrogation marks indicate very precisely the pauses in 
the rhythmic flow of the verse, as Goethe conceived them. Géttling normalizes 
this to: 


O siisses Gliick, wenn beide sich vereinen! 
Einsam, wer méchte lachen, méchte weinen? 


which is not at all the same thing. 

A similar example might be taken from Goethe's early prose. When he wished 
to describe his first experience of Strasbourg Minster he wrote in Von deutscher 
Baukunst: ‘Ein, ganzer, grosser Eindruck fiillte meine Seele.’ This punctuation was 
retained by Herder in Von deutscher Art und Kunst and in the early pirated editions. 
In the first authorized reprint (Uber Kunst und Alterthum, 1824) — and in all sub- 
sequent editions, including of course the Ausgabe letzter Hand — the comma after 
‘Ein’ was omitted. But this comma is not a misprint; it is a deliberate device on 
Goethe's part to emphasize the sense of unity in multiplicity which it was his 
endeavour at this point to express. The Akademie-Ausgabe rightly restores the 
original reading. 

The same considerations apply, mutatis mutandis, to the orthography of the 
Ausgabe letzter Hand, which normalizes all Goethe's writings, irrespective of their 
date, according to the orthographical rules of the 1820s. 

The most important aspect of the Akademie-Ausgabe, therefore, is that in all 
these respects it goes back beyond the Ausgabe letzter Hand to the manuscripts and 
the early printed editions, in order to produce a text which shall correspond as 
exactly as possible to the author's intentions. 

As far as the arrangement of material is concerned, the most important innovation 
in this edition is that the various versions of a text are printed in full side by side, 
instead of being dissolved into lists of variant readings, as in the Sophien-Ausgabe, 
‘so dass der Leser das Werden und Wachsen einer Fassung mit einem Blick iiber- 
schauen kann’. Thus, to take the volumes that have so far appeared, the two ver- 
sions of Gétz and of Werther are given in full on opposite pages, as are Faust I, 
Urfaust and Fragment, and the text of Tasso is followed by the stage version of 1807. 
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The superiority of arrangement in this edition as compared with the Sophien- 
Ausgabe is perhaps best illustrated in the three volumes of Jugendwerke, which with 
trifling exceptions contain everything that Goethe wrote before November 1775 
apart from Gétz, Werther, Urfaust and the lyrics, which appear in separate volumes. 
One volume is devoted to the prose writings, and two to the dramas and dramatic 
fragments, and the order is chronological throughout. This is a great improvement 
on the arrangement in the Sophien-Ausgabe where the Jugendwerke are distributed 
most confusingly over a number of widely disparate volumes. 

The same is true of the two fascinating volumes of Dramen und dramatische 
Szenen vor der Jahrhundertwende, which contain everything of a dramatic nature 
which Goethe wrote between 1788 and 1799. And an oddly miscellaneous collec- 
tion it is, including the beautiful and neglected Kiinstlers Apotheose, the dramas and 
dramatic fragments which owe their inspiration — if that is the word —to the 
French Revolution, the curious fragment of a comedy on the subject of Shake- 
speare’s Falstaff, and various translations and operatic fragments. 

So far no volumes of critical apparatus have appeared, except the Paralipomena 
to the West-éstlicher Divan, so that it is difficult as yet to assess adequately the quality 
of the edition as a whole. To judge from the Paralipomena volume, this section of 
the edition will be very much more complete than the corresponding sections of 
the Sophien-Ausgabe, which in this instance comprise only 89 pages as against the 
294 pages of the Akademie-Ausgabe. This discrepancy, however, is partly explained 
by the fact that the source material to the Divan which was only referred to or 
briefly summarized in the Sophien-Ausgabe is here given in full. The most interest- 
ing part of the volume contains the poems and fragments from the Divan Nachlass, 
which are considerably more extensive than in the Sophien-Ausgabe. 

In the volumes so far issued two points only seem to call for comment. First, 
the total lack of commentary in the Paralipomena volume renders the entries 
decidedly cryptic at times; the Sophien-Ausgabe is less laconic in this respect. 
Secondly, it is not clear why the original one-act version of the Mitschuldigen is not 
included in the Jugendwerke along with the revised three-act version. 

Altogether, the Akademie-Ausgabe, to judge from these first fourteen volumes, 
reflects great credit on the Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften and the general 
editorship of Professor Grumach, and one can only hope that it will be possible to 
bring this laudable and ambitious undertaking to a successful conclusion. 


W. D. Rosson-Scotr 
London 


Der Rang des Geistes. Goethes Weltverstandnis. By Fritz-Joachim von Rintelen. 
Tiibingen: Max Niemeyer. 1955. 436 pp. 


This book represents a notable original contribution to the interpretation of 
Goethe's thought. Whereas up to the ‘thirties it was customary to study Goethe's 
dependence on preceding thinkers, such as Plato (von der Linden), Spinoza, 
Giordano Bruno, the third Earl of Shaftesbury (Dilthey), Herder (Hering), 
Leibmiz (Haldane, Gose, Mahnke), and lastly Plotinus (Burdach, Koch), Goethe is 
here primarily seen in his relevance to contemporary thought, though also within a 
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great European tradition. It is a ‘Goethe for the shipwrecked’ (Ortega), for a 
nation which, lately dominated by irrational and daemonic forces, should, accord- 
ing to the author, return to faith in the Spirit. Professor von Rintelen, who holds 
the chair of philosophy in the University of Mainz, attacked Existentialism from 
the point of view of ‘Geistesphilosophie’ in his great work Philosophie der Endlich- 
keit als Spiegel der Gegenwart (1951). In his new book Goethe is evoked as a helper 
in this struggle. This return to Goethe and to the classical tradition after years of 
romantic estrangement is all to the good. 

Thence the special character of the book arises. Goethe's philosophy emerges 
as ‘kosmische Geistesphilosophic’ within the framework of the traditional ‘Geistes- 
philosophic’. The German word ‘Geist’ is untranslatable, it is neither identical with 
‘mind’, nor with ‘spirit’ because it comprises both. Nevertheless, the primacy of the 
living spirit in man and in nature is here proclaimed as the central thesis of Goethe's 
thought. This thesis is elaborated with great care in connexion with his interpreta- 
tion of Nature, God and Man. The quotations from the texts and the references to 
other authors are plentiful. There is no room here for the discussion of details; 
[ will restrict myself to central points. 

The book has a claim to a permanent place in Goethe literature because it stresses 
a perspective previously neglected and thereby sheds new light on specific problems, 
e.g. Goethe's relation to romanticism. Whereas traditionally Goethe's “Natur- 
philosophie’ prevailed, the accent is now shifted to his “Geistesphilosophie’. A 
new perspective is always fruitful, and we should be grateful for it. The student 
should, however, bear in mind that it is one possible interpretation among others. 

Goethe is inexhaustible and therefore open to ever new interpretations, none of 
which can contain the whole truth. We have learnt that it is impossible to label 
him as a Platonist, Plotinist, Spinozist, or Leibnizian. It is likewise not feasible to 
restrict him either to ‘Naturphilosophie’ or to ‘Geistesphilosophie’. He lived in 
direct communication with the great minds of the past, and with all the living 
forces of Nature and History. He was conscious of i fact that he was himself a 
‘collective being’ and that he possessed not one philosophy and one religion, but 
many philosophies and many religions. He wrote to Reinhold: ‘Die samtlichen 
méglichen Meinungen gehen uns doch nach und nach teils produktiv und teils 
historisch durch den Kopf’ and to Jacobi: ‘Ich fiir mich kann, bei den mannigfaltigen 
Richtungen meines Wesens, nicht an einer Denkweise genug haben.’ 

It is undoubtedly a merit of the book to have drawn our attention to one of 
Goethe’s philosophies which we had overlooked so far. It may be recommended 
to students, for it attempts to find a way out of the present predicament, and it 
moves in the right direction. 


F. H. H&eInNEMANN 
Oxford 


Eine neue Ordnung der Werke Kafkas? Zur Struktur von ‘Der Prozess’ und ‘Amerika’. 
By H. Uyttersprot. Antwerp: C. De Vries-Brouwers. 1957. 85 pp. 


Professor Uyttersprot’s well-known articles now — in book form, and the 


claims he has made towards establishing a scientifically supported hypothesis as to 


ka’. 
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the nature and trend of Kaf ka’s works are thus presented to a wider public. They 
come before this public with the assurance that, although they have been brought 
to the attention of numerous interested parties, there has been ‘bis jetzt von 
berufener Seite kein Widerspruch gegen die Ergebnisse’. This is to be regretted, 
and some students of Kafka may wish they had spoken out earlier. For despite 
some sound suggestions as to the placing of chapter 4 and of the fragments in 
Der Prozess, the method employed is not mri scientific. The most important 
contention, that chapter 9 in Der Prozess should precede chapter 7, has in its favour 
the fact that chapter 9 contains a reference to autumn, whereas chapter 7 takes place 
in winter, and the whole trial occupies only one year. Against this, there is the 
fact that chapter 7 includes an jenna inexplicable reference to its being autumn, 
although the season is evidently winter. While the discrepancy in chapter 9 is 
disturbing, it is not in itself enough to require the radical re-arrangement which 
Professor Uyttersprot proposes, as he himself realizes, for he produces a number of 
further arguments to support it. These, however, are almost entirely negligible, 
being largely based on misunderstandings, or exaggerations or unjustified assump- 
tions. They also leave out of account or dismiss too readily various arguments 
which can be brought in favour of retaining chapter 9 in its present position. 

The analysis of Amerika is weaker. The examination of chronology proves quite 
fruitless here, and the section dealing with the Oklahoma Nature Theatre is even 
recklessly inaccurate. The brief examination, at the end, of the structure of Kafka’s 
narrations as a whole, rests on arbitrary selection of alleged ‘Kristallisationspunkte’ 
which, even if they are admitted, do not reveal the pattern that Professor Uyttersprot 
claims to find. There is, in fact, nothing to justify the suggestion made in the title, 
that a ‘neue Ordnung’ of Kafka’s works emerges from this study — at most a 
barely tenable, in all important respects highly disputable claim that the present 
sequence of chapters in Der Prozess is not satisfactory. 

It is hoped to publish a substantiation of these criticisms in a later number of 
German Life and Letters. 


RONALD GRAY 
Cambridge 


Professoren. By Carl Haensel. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann Verlag. 1957. 464 pp. 
DM 18. 


Herbst des Reiches. By Felix Braun. Olten-Freiburg: Walter Verlag. 1957. 671 pp. 
DM 17.80. 


Ever since Der Kampf ums Matterhorn (1928) Carl Haensel has been producing 
novels based on actual events. He is a novelist with a purpose, and his purpose in 
Professoren is to show that the Germany of today can and should benefit from the 
academic tradition that flourished up to the war of 1914. The survival of this 
tradition over the intervening years is symbolized in the career of the central 
character, Balthasar von Rothkegel. In 1914 Rothkegel is a young Privatdozent at 
Marburg, in the same year he emigrates to America, in 1947 he returns to a very 
different Germany. The dates of his departure and return are perhaps a bit too 
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duct of thought rather than of passion; but no matter, as a 


technical device he is the book’s salvation, as a person he is human and convincing. 
The t in parts of the novel are carefully constructed to show his two different 
Germanies, the one in memory and the other of present reality. He is the link, 
the survivor of the old order who finds there is a place for himself in the new 


(Gcrmany. 

Ihe book's theme is simple, the setting complex. This is because the author 
regards it as his function to record every detail of social life as he remembers it. 
He is historian first, novelist second. He brings his characters superbly to life but 
lets them languish while he conscientiously records the profuse details of. their 
daily existence. To his Marburg contemporaries this mass of reminiscence may 
prove an unqualified delight, but others will probably find it a drag on the story. 
In the novel, profusion of means leads to diffusion of effect. The man who said 
that art is long while life is short, should not be taken literally. Art is surely a short 
impression of the long and complicated business of life. 

Felix Braun’s novel, Herbst des Reiches, is extraordinarily similar in intention and 
effect. It is perhaps unjust to judge these books purely as novels. Both are intended 
as modern epics — public situations transcribed, tradition emphasized for posterity, 
an interpretation of history disguised as private circumstance. Neither author seems 
to be troubled by the dilemma of Lord Chandos, both would presumably define 
the novel as the longest distance between two points. 

It is perhaps inevitable that when a lyric poet writes a novel it should extend to 
nearly seven hundred pages of small type. ‘Sir,’ said Dr. Johnson, “when a man is 
invited to dinner, he is disappointed if he does not get something good.’ When a 
novelist tops six hundred pages we expect something good. He rbst des Reiches does 
not justify its length. Like Haensel, Braun has written a book which is intended to 
portray an epoch, in this case the collapse of the Austrian Empire — a theme which 
now seems compulsory for Austrian novelists. The present work, an immensely 
complicated structure, is an elaboration of his earlier book, Agnes Altkirchner. 
Agnes symbolizes Austria, and the seven fateful years 1913-19 in her life are 
described in seven books, while (to complete the Georgean symmetry) each book 
is divided into seven chapters. The author, we are told in the ‘Nachwort by 
Johannes von Guenther, spent seven years working on the novel. Braun's sense of 
dedication and his good intent are apparent on every page. He loves his characters, 
he loves his Austria, he loves his memories. But love is no substitute for com- 
position. All care in construction is wasted if the author does not stop when he has 
given his structure its necessary covering and not a word more. Here again is 
profusion of detail which clogs vital movement. We do not need Thomas Mann’s 
testimony to believe that the author must be objective, but he must not be so 
objective that he cannot impose his critical discipline on events. Herbst des Reiches 
is published ‘in der Reihe Weltliteratur’. 


Ipris PARRY 
Bangor 
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Idee und Wirklichkeit. — Deutsche Dichtung zwischen Romantik und Naturalismus. By 
Franz Koch. Diisseldorf: Verlag Louis Ehlermann, 2 vols. 1956. pp. 327, 
467. DM. 28.00. 


This is an ambitious and, indeed, useful book which nevertheless falls between two 
stools. Its main function is that of a guide-book to German literature from about 
1830 to 1885 and, used as such, it proves to be thorough and, on the whole, 
reliable. 

But the title indicates that it attempts to be something more. Koch approaches 
literature primarily as a mirror of culture and he therefore links his interpretations 
of the authors with the general intellectual retreat from idealism. In a somewhat 
crude way this is further associated with social and political change: “Das 19. 
Jahrhundert steht unter dem Zeichen der Staatwerdung des deutschen Volkes, der 
Umschaltung vom Geist zur Wirklichkeit, zur Tat.’ 

This approach has considerable disadvantages when it is adopted as the structural 
method of an avowedly pedagogical work. In order to allow of any grouping at 
all the terms used must be very wide ones and in this case it sometimes seems as if 
‘Wirklichkeit’ may mean anything from the opening of the Niirnberg-Fiirth 
railway to ‘eine Einsicht in die Unbeirrbarkeit des Weltlaufs’. (In this connexion 
it might be useful to call attention to R. Brinkmann’s discussion of the term in his 
Wirklichkeit und Illusion, Tiibingen, 1957, and to an article by F. Sengle in Deutsche 
Vierteljahrsschrift, XXX, 1956, 268-94.) The consequence is that the treatment by 
groups — Immermann, Lenau and Sealsfield; Gotthelf, Stifter and the Droste; the 
Munich Group and Hamerling; Raabe and Fontane — to take some examples, is, 
in the long run, confusing and artificial. Too many of these writers only belong 
together for the purpose of Koch’s thesis and ingeniously though he ranges them 
in order of awakening, unresolved and resolved tensions between his two poles, 
their works force them apart again. Only the drabber writers, the Freiligraths and 
Spielhagens, mirrors of their day, come reasonably whole through Koch's pro- 
cedure. The inadequate treatment of Stifter aud Gotthelf and the almost complete 
neglect of Mérike may be seen as a demonstration of the dangers of over- 
schematization. 

In what way, then, are these two volumes useful for the student? Primarily 
because they present a mass of information in fairly easily digestible form — though 
the typography is deplorably unhelpful. Koch has a knack of giving reliable 
summaries of a work’s content and at the same time suggesting a critical standpoint 
towards it; a good example would be the page devoted to Fontane’s Unwiederbring- 
lich. In the nature of things his comments are seldom exhaustive or original, but 
there is nearly always a sensible basis from which the student himself can progress. 
Koch's judgments are not, on the whole, eccentric; though the unconvincing 
attempts to resuscitate Hamerling and Heyse might be regarded as exceptions and 
Weerth should not now be completely ignored. His bibliography, too, is unusually 
comprehensive and reasonably up-to-date. 

As a student’s handbook to German literature in the period 1830-85 the work 
is therefore very welcome. Had the author been content to confine it to that 
function it would have been even more useful and comprehensive than it is, and 
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he could have saved himself a great deal of trouble by cither an alphabetical or a 
chronological arrangement. But he has chosen to give his book a theme and 
German literary criticism has its full quota of these already. What students now 
want to know about, say, Hebbel is not “where does he fit in?’ but ‘why do we have 
to read this dreary stuff anyway?’ Despite the many virtues of these volumes they 
give no answers to such candid searchings. 


(. T. HUGHES 


Manchester 


Ahnung und Auf bruch. Expressionistische Prosa. Herausgegeben und eingeleitet von 
Karl Otten. Darmstadt and Berlin: Luchterhand Verlag. 1957. 567 pp. 


This anthology of $5 prose pieces — mainly short stories and extracts from novels, 
but various enough to border on the prose poem at one extreme, the fable and 
essay on the other — is by far the most comprehensive and representative collection 
of its kind. It should be welcome indeed to all students of the highly gifted and 
ill-fated Expressionist generation, of whom the editor is one of the few survivors. 
Only an active member of the group could have made this authoritative selection 
and written the eloquent semeiaiita which reviews the aims and achievements 
with a rare combination of sympathy and mature judgment. 

Every reader is bound to have his individual preferences; and it is possible to 
object to a few of the pieces included, on the grounds that they are not truly 
Expressionist in character, though their authors may have been associated with one 
of the periodicals devoted to the movement. Yet the contributions by Max Krell, 
Franz Jung, Ludwig Strauss, Max Brod, Ernst Blass, Philipp Keller, Peter Baum 
and Martin Beradt are interesting enough to merit inclusion for other reasons. A 
very strict selection — based on stylistic considerations — might well have deprived 
the reader of the pieces by Kafka, Daubler, Arnold Zweig and Friedrich Bischoff, 
if not those by Musil, Loerke and Klabund, who were close to Expressionism in a 
few of their works; and no one is likely to quarrel with Dr. Otten for erring on the 
side of generosity, especially as the ideas is also intended as a memorial to many 
writers who have been unduly neglected. It was an excellent idea to include the 
lecture-manifesto by Kurt Pinthus and the critical dialogue from Carl Einstein's 
novel Bebuquin. “Wir bediirfen einer Siindflut’ — tragically ironic though they 
seem in retrospect, these words from the latter piece sum up the apocalyptic spirit 
of the whole movement, though not the variety and brilliance of the individual 
works collected by Dr. Otten. 


MICHAEL HAMBURGER 
Reading 


Goethe: Gétz von Berlichingen. By Rudolf Ibel. Grundlagen und Gedanken zum 
Verstindnis klassischer Dramen. Frankfurt/M-Berlin-Bonn: Moritz Diester- 
weg. 1957. 72 pp. DM 2.40. 

One of the most urgent of current needs is for a series of studies of standard literary 

texts, presenting in an integrated and accessible form the insights of successive 
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generations of critics, and thus counteracting the centrifugal tendencies of recent 
criticism. In particular, we need some reconciliation between the genetic studies of 
earlier critics and the textual studies of the last two decades. The series Grundlagen 
und Gedanken zum Verstandnis klassischer Dramen, of which this seems to be the 
first, is apparently designed to meet this need. But the present volume has a sadly 
old-fashioned air. Whereas the plot-summary (‘Gang der Handlung’) is allotted 
22 sides, and the Bradleyan character-analysis (‘Die Gestalten’) 8 sides, the section 
on ‘Die sprachliche Gestaltung’ occupies a little over 1 side. In the case of Goethe, 
whose works have received such illuminating and exhaustive treatment recently 
in the Hamburg edition, it is difficult to see what useful function such a study 
serves. 

Equally questionable is the change-over, midway through the book, from the 
method of survey by the author to that of direct quotation from the ‘authorities’, 
often without linking commentary: this creates a strong impression of incoherence. 

In his preface, the author claims that ‘Die vorliegende Arbeit will nicht eine 
Interpretation geben, sondern jene sachlichen und wissenschaftlichen Grundlagen 
darbieten, welche die gemisse Interpretation eines Dramas erst erméglichen’ (p. 5). 
A truer understanding of “Wissenschaft’ would have shown him that the essential 
‘Grundlage’ is the object itself — the literary work. 

Brian A. ROWLEY 
London 


Morikes “Mozart auf der Reise nach Prag’. By Franz H. Mautner. Krefeld: Scherpe- 
Verlag. 1957. 42 pp. DM 4.80. 


Professor Mautner’s booklet is a reprint, in substantially unchanged form, of an 
article which first appeared in PMLA in 1945. It stresses in particular Biedermeier 
elements in the ‘Stoft’, understatement in the language, and ‘Balance aus Wehmut 
und Heiterkeit’ (p. 41) in the ‘Gehalt’. In an added footnote, the author laments 
the stress on ‘die Unterténe und “Symbole”’ in recent criticism — he himself 
appears to use ‘allegorische Figur’, ‘Emblem’ and ‘Sinnbild’ as synonyms (p. 32) — 
and writes: “Darstellungen, die nach unserer erschienen sind, zu beriicksichtigen, 
hat uns die Musse gefehlt’ (p. 35). It is a pity that he did not take this further step 
and offer his readers, whose “Musse’ is equally restricted, some fuller discussion of 
this later opinion on the story — much of which is convinced that the daemonic 
‘undertones’ are here (as elsewhere in Mérike, and in Mozart too) rather louder 
than Professor Mautner allows. 


BriAN A. ROWLEY 
London 


Gotthelf: The Black Spider. Translated by H. M. Waidson. London: John Calder. 
1958. 135 pp. Ios. 6d. 

Droste-Hiilshoft: The Jew’s Beech. Translated by Lionel and Doris Thomas. London: 
John Calder. 1958. 80 pp. 8s. 6d. 


The series of Translations of European Classics published by Calder (and appearing 
across the Atlantic as College Translations) esis includes narrative works by 
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Gocthe, Chamisso, Hoffmann, Eichendorff, Mérike, Storm, Keller and Walser. 
[he series is intended to appeal to the general public, and the lively wrappers and 
general appearance should successfully dispel any parti-pris against German fiction. 
With ee present volumes are added two of the most effective thrillers in the 
German language — both, oddly enough, first published in 1842. 

Each volume contains a chronological table of the author’s life, and a more or 
less brief introduction. That by Dr. Waidson is the longer and contains, in addition 
to the salient features of Gotthelf’s life and personality, an informative background 
to the story. The translation of this intrinsically difficult text reads well and easily 

sometimes, perhaps, too colloquially (“but if one of them is supposed to milk a 
cow or plough a field, he’s had it’, p. 36, seems out of character with Gotthelf’s 
peasants). And would ‘nur das Fuder solle er noch ausladen, hiess es’ not be better 
rendered ‘he just had to finish stacking the cartload’, rather than, with Dr. Waidson, 
‘he only wanted to finish stacking up the cartload’ (p. 85)? But the translation as a 
whole is well designed to commend this striking story to an English audience. 

The introduction to The Jew’s Beech is confined to a general outline of Annette’s 
life. The translation here, too, is generally successful, but there is a certain old- 

fashioned flavour not entirely attributable to the original, and partly caused by 
difficulties with temporal and other adverbs, and with tenses. Compare, for 
instance, the following: 


From this time onwards Friedrich was seldom at home any longer. Simon seemed to have bestowed 
upon his nephew all the warmer feelings of which he was capable; at any rate he missed him in 
his absence and continually sent messages when a domestic matter kept Friedrich with his mother 
for any length of time. Since then the boy had been quite changed, he had completely lost his 
dreamy ways... (p. 35), 


with the same passage in the late E. K. Bennett’s translation: 


From that time on Frederick was rarely at home. All the warmer feelings of which Simon was 
capable he seemed to expend on his nephew; at least he missed him very much, and was always 
sending messages, when any domestic matter kept the boy too long with his mother. The boy had 
completely changed; the dreaminess had quite gone ... (German Short Stories, Oxford World's 
Classics, 1934, p. 247) 


Biblical references, too, appear in an unfamiliar form: “God was the Word’ (p. $9); 
and the particle of nobility ought not to have been omitted from Annette’s name 
on the wrapper. Nevertheless, the translation conveys the relentlessness and drive 
of the original. 


BriAN A. ROWLEY 
London 
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